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ABSTRACT 

Follow-up surveys were conducted of adult clients who 
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(JTP) Act in Ohio. Data were gathered from JTP clients 13 and 26 
weeks after completion of the program and combined with data from tr*e 
state management information system, and a survey of a sample of 
employers of JTP-Ohio services. The survey found that a little more 
than two-thirds of both '^itle IIA and Title III participants enter 
employment. These former clients are far more likely to be employed 
and to have higher weekly earnings when they are contacted after 
termination than clients who leave JTP-Ohio for other reasons. During 
the first 13 weeks after leaving JTP-Ohio, former Title IIA clients 
work an average of 8 weeks and Title III clients work almost 10 
weeks. After 13 weeks, 59 percent of the Title IIA clients and 73 
percent of the Title III clients, are employed. The Title IIA clients 
who are employed earn an average of $218 and the Title III clients 
earn $363. About the same results were found after 26 weeks. However, 
persons who were welfare recipients when they began the programs were 
working less and earning less than those not on welfare when they 
enrolled. About half of those on welfare at the start of the program 
are not on it after 13 or 26 weeks. Employers were generally 
favorable to the program. The study concluded that the JTP-Ohio 
program has been successful in helping more people with more problems 
than on-the-job training alone could have been, but that some 
individuals have more problems than the program can address. (KC) 
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FOREWORD 



The Job Training Partnership Act provides funds to the states 
to assist individuals, especially those with serious barriers to 
employment, to enter the labor market. In Ohio the Bureau of 
Employment Services administers these funds and operates Job 

"^^^^ ^^P°^^ prepared to assist the 
Bureau of Employment Services to carry out the evaluation 
functions required by JTPA. 

P^^s^"ts the results of surveys of former JTP-Ohio 
Clients and their employers. These survey were conducted for our 
Center by Appropriate Solutions, Inc. I wish to express our 

^^o™ hi«°i^?^; ®^!?!°" ^^"^ cooperation we received 

from his firm in this effort. 

was dI^L?2S^j:;^n collected by Appropriate Solutions 

n™fir??^« ^^''^^ responsible for the 

K report. Dr. Lewis assumed direction of this 

our^rSni-!^^? Its previous director. Dr. Lawrence Hotchkiss, left 
™r.f« take another position. Dr. Lewis has asked ^e to 

express his appreciation and indebtedness to Dr. Hotchkiss The 
procedures that were used to complete the project had all beeJ 
?fnn and he also assisted in the prepara- 

tion of this report by conducting the multivariate analyses it 
trullil^. Hotchkiss. s ongoing advice and assts^ancHere 
crucial to the completion of this report. 

Other major contributions were made by Ms. Lisa Thiel and 
Monyeene Elliott. Ms. Thiel was responsible f^r management the 
?n^oi5;2 preparation Of the analysis programs. The analyses 
and ir TMel''™^Sia!j'2J of several large and complex data sets 
t^t^^l:, "^a^f^ed them in an admirable fashion. Ms. Elliott 

handled the secretarial responsibilities of the project inclSdina 

lit autho^^rSo^n ^r'" °' ^^^^ ^^i'^ teacSig' 

Its author to compose on a word processor. For this contribution 
Dr. Lewis will always be appreciative. v-ontrioucion. 



of Ms. 



^^"aI}^; ioJJo?^^*^^'^ ^° acJ^nowledge the support and patience 
«^ r. ■-. f Worrell, Manager of Evaluation Services, Ohio Bureau 

Sor.^^?lTr^ S^^^i^^^- I" the course of this project, Ms? 
Worrell had to oversee the development of a number of Aew proce- 
dures for sharing data between OBES, our Center, and Appropriate 
Solutions. In dealing with the inevitable problems that a?ose 
she was unfailingly understanding and supportive ?or wSicS all'of 
those who worked with her are very grateful. 



Ray D. Ryan 
Executive Director 
Center on Education and 
Training for Employment 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Tiinx""^^? presents an evaluation of Job Training Partner- 

?ii°T?r''i''^K ^° ^^^^^ participlted under 

titles IIA and III of the Job Training Partnership Act. Data from 

^oii?o;?Sn^or?J? nt-^'^l conducted 13 and 26 weeks after 

o^^Ei i ^ JTP-Ohio training were combined with data from the 
state Management Information Systems (MIS) system. A survey of a 
sample of employers of JTP clients was also conducted. Multi- 
variate methods were applied to evaluate JTP-Ohio services. 

f^i-i-oH^r^ analyses were designed to determine if clients bene- 
fitted from the services they received from JTP-Ohio in terms of 
employment, earnings, and decreases in welfare dependency. 
ll^ttna ?Tp'nJ?^ race have strong influence:, on employment after 
and eSuc^J^oS^i ^f^^^^^ status, previous work experience, 

eSec^erdirScii^n?''""'"'- °' ""^^^ influences are in the 

Just as important as all these individual characteristics 
nation. A little over two-thirds of both title nX and title III 

nie?J%rbr.rf'°T"^"I?^ ^^^^^ far more 

aJe con^L?^/ ^""^ to have higher weekly earnings when they 

fo? o^he^r^asons"' ^^i-ts who leave JTP-Ohio 

°!;ji"^,*^^%fi^st 13 weeks after leaving JTP-Ohio, former 
title IIA clients work an average of 8 weeks and titl4 III clients 
work almost 10 weeks, when they are contacted during the tSir- 

T?^^' •'^P^^°^"^ °^ clients and 73 pe?cen? of the 

title III clients are employed. The IIA clients who are emplovld 

°^ III Clients earnlsl?. ^ 

cuJnts' ?^??^?T^^'^^°^^^^ difference in the characteJfsUcs of 
Clients, title ill clients are more likely to be white males and 

When former ha clients are contacted again another 13 weeks 
later, 26 weeks after leaving JTP-Ohio, they have virtual Iv HI 
same average number of weeks worked and percentage employed Suring 
h'a:e^?n^c^fas'e°^\T$?.'^^'°'' ""^'^ ^^^"^^ w2ekly^a°^n?n^s"""^ 

It is fai- more difficult to prepare individuals who are 

coitacter?3^'nf application fo? employment, when tSI? are 
contacted 13 and 26 weeks after termination, those who were on 
welfare at application work less, earn less and are mo^Ilikelv 
to be receiving welfare than those who were not on weTff?e iSeJ 

MaLrredicf; .^^''^^^'^^^t^^ ' participation in JTS-Ohlo JubiJaS- 
tially reduces the percentage receiving welfare. At apnlication 
approximately one-naif of all enrollees are recipients A? J^^' 
13-week follow-up, this figure drops to a^mos? oSe-qJfker anS 
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drops even a little lower at the 26-week follow-up. A little less 
than 10 percent of clients who were not welfare recipients at 
applications are receiving assistance when they are contacted at 
follow-up. 

In general, employers are satisfied with the JTP-Ohio clients 
whom they hire. Employers were asked to make 15 ratings comparing 
their typical employees who have been through a JTPA/PIC program 
with those who have not had such a program. On eight of these 
scales., the average ratings are in favor of JTP-Ohio clients, and 
on five there are no significant differences. The exceptions are 
on the amount of OJT and supervision needed. On these scales the 
differences are in favor of employees who have not been through a 
JTPA/PIC program. On the average, clients stay with their first 
employers after leaving JTP-Ohio for almost a year (11.4 months). 
Over 80 percent of employers report they are likely to hire more 
JTPA/PIC participants in the furure. Their most important reasons 
for doing so are the wage subsidy and lower training and 
recruitment costs, in that order. 

Implications 

Many personal characteristics over which JTP-Ohio has no 
control have a strong influence on what happens to clients after 
they leave their programs. One factor over which JTP-Ohio has 
some control, however, has a powerful impact independent of 
personal characteristics. That factor is whether or not the 
client is employed at termination. Clients who are employed at 
termination (in comparison to those who are not) are more likely 
to be employed and are less likely to be on welfare when they are 
contacted 13 and 26 weeks later. These are substantial differ- 
ences of two to three magnitudes in favor of those who are 
employed at termination, even when the effects of differences in 
personal characteristics are statistically controlled. 

Simply having a job at termination, however, is not as power- 
ful as these comparisons suggest. What having a job indicates is 
the presence of a number of other personal traits that are impor- 
tant to success in the labor market. Those clients who had jobs 
at termination also had — with the support and encouragement of 
staff — siJfficient motivation, personal discipline, and resources 
to persist, in their JTP-Ohio programs. They wanted jobs enough to 
find the JTP-Ohio agencies in their SDAs, to enroll with these 
agencies, to accept the program assignments they were given, to 
fulfill the responsibilities of their programs, and to accept the 
jobs that the programs made available. They had, in other words, 
successfully passed a number of screens or hurdles that indicate 
they have the skills and personal characteristics that are desired 
by employers. 

Unfortunately, the services that JTP-Ohio can provide are not 
enough to enable everyone who enrolls to develop or demonstrate 
preferred skills and characteristics. About 3 of every 10 who 
enroll do not have jobs when they leave even though the clients 
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who are least job ready do receive the most services. Welfare 
recipients, exof fenders, and those with handicaps, low educational 
attainment and limited work experience are the ones most likely to 
be assigned to classroom training which is the most intensive 
service available from JTP-ohio. 

In some cases, though, the opportunities that can be provided 
are not enough. When the employment and earnings of former 
c lents who took classroom training are compared to those who 
Sh^n^^nf f l'^ appears that OJT produces much better results. 
When the differences in the characteristics of clients assigned to 

SoeriSJ??J^o? n?? Statistically, much of the apparent 

superiority of OJT disappears. It is not that OJT is a far more 
effective program; rather, it is that classroom training K 
assigned those more difficult to serve, when the differences in 
clients served by the two programs are considered, the results of 
these programs are much more similar than when the differences in 
Clients are not considered. 

TO a considerable degree, the results presented in this 
i«S?olo°J^'''!? assumptiSk that haf been the core of 

«Si?^Jno^ JJifi- JS'"'"^ programs siVe their inception. Program 
staff know that there are many peoplk who need a little more 
assistance and encouragement than ttjey have received in their 
previous encounters with the educatd^onal and employment institu- 
tions of our society. This is what JTPA provides. JTP-Shio 
cannot overcome all the problems that all its clients bring to it 

pSslst^a? ?:L?°?J/h'?/""^ ^"^^^^ °f thi- aJsJItaSce ' 

p^ogJams ^ ^^^"^ "'^^^'^ clients leave their 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



The Ohio Bureau of Employment Services (OBES) administers 
many training programs under the auspices of the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) . This report is part of a second round of 
reports designed to provide OBES with detailed data that can bo 
used to help evaluate these training programs. The first sequence 
was completed in early 1988 and reported on clients who had com- 
pleted their programs during the first three quarters of Program 
Year (PY) 1986. This second round is based on clients who left 
their programs during the last quarter of PY 1986 and the first 
three quarters of PY 1987. This second round thus covers the time 
period from April 1, 1987 through March 31, 1988. 

The present report contains the results for four separate 
groups of respondents: 

Chapter 3, title IIA clients 13 weeks after termination. 

Chapter 4, title IIA clients 26 weeks after termination. 

Chapter 5, title III clients 13 weeks after termination. 

Chapter 6, employers of PY 1987 terminations. 

To facilitate comparisons between the first and second round of 
reports, the formats used for the tables in the first reports are 
also used for this second round. 

Data for this report are taken from three sources. The 
primary data source is a follow-up survey of individuals who 
received training or otaer services from JTP-Ohio programs con- 
ducted under title IIA and III of JTPA. These individuals were 
contacted 13 or 26 weeks after leaving the program. The second 
source is OBES's Management Information Systems (MIS). The MIS 
files were merged with the data from the follow-up surveys to 
produce the data summaries contained in this report. The third 
source was a survey of a sample of employers of former title IIA 
clients. 

This report is divided into seven chapters. In addition to 
the four listed above, chapter 2 explains the methodology of the 
study, and chapter 7 summarizes and interprets the major findings. 
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CHAPTER 2 
METHODS 



Sampling 



we -o??ow«J^f!;^S^I?^^?^!w^^^^^ ^"""Pl* the state of Ohio, 
we uollowed in detail the procedures outlined in the Technicii 

5eoa?^S2nt t^'f^fV^'V Depa??me^t ol Jabo? (S's. 

still tlrl calS?aJed'?«l- ''^ S^f?^^^*^ title llAs;«ple 

J n^LSf 1 i ®^ « manner necessary to assure 

a preset level of precision with a 95 percent confidence iLo? 

"TP'***' had ?eS« ?hin 2SS ?e™Ine;s 

then all terminees in that SDA were included in the samDir ?f 
on the other hand, an SDA had more than 200 terainees fheA tit' 
sa'Sprstze?"'''"^^' ^^^'^^^ TiS°were™iL^rto'sl?ecJ%he 

™mi-iS??L^!!^ proper sample size was determined, it was then 

Jhe^i'^ire tSj ^° overJSmple. 

Tnere are two reasons for oversampl ing . First, bv oversamniinn 

^LnT?^^^^ sampling bias problems that can be Caused SfcSaigJ?; 

.r?e™?n^es^°'second^"?h«° Y^^"^'^ estimating^'Le Se? 

nLi Second, the oversample was used to provide a backuo 

in the p??:a?v'sa:n?o^^^ J°v,^^r "Pl*^«»«nts in the event tSoSe""^ 
m the primary sample must be dropped due to disability or death. 

All statewide statistical summaries for former title IIA 
clients were calculated using sample weights. Sample we igSS were 
used to correct for unequal sampling probabilities^ior hT??.L!!" 
oun*., wextare status, and for the difference in response 'rites'*'" 
•'^Jghts a^fdelTSeS^af l^"" employed at":Snati:i" The 

status divided by the total propoJuon o? compJetiins Jn ?Se 
sample. The sample weights yield precisely the saSe results 
within each SDA for the total sample and welfare JScipien^s as did 
the adjustment for nonresponse bils displayed in Sg" 

Data CollP^l^^r^n 

The first step in the data collection process was to ai-i-«mr,i- 
JonoS'^n le?-n'"J?r^^ telephone. Tgr^^^lphone'L^e^??^^ 

terminee successfully ^y'^h^nej ^h^n'a SJn%ersiSrS^'?he^2^.c 
tionnaire was sent. Five davs after ^ho f 
combination thank-you and ^M^'LtJ^r'^Sis To\^T''' ' 

ro^:;^"^^ J^' additional 5 days, ?he survey Sas not 

returned, then a sec i mail survey was^^nt. ^t thl secoSf mail 
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survey was not returned and the terminee was still not success- 
fully interviewed by telephone, then his or her file was classi- 
fied as incomplete. 

Included in the mailouts and in all the telephone messages 
left for the terminee was the 800 telephone number for the ASI 
survey center. This number was left with instructions encouraging 
the terminee to call in to complete the interview. The "call-in" 
method of data acquisition proved highly successful and accounted 
for more completed interviews than either the initial phone calls 
or the mail survey. 



Statistical Analyses 

Results of the statistical analyses are reported in bivariate 
and multivariate tables. Eleven dependent variables are included 
in the analyses. The first five are objective indices of the 
former clients experiences after leaving JTP-Ohio programs: 
(1) weeks worked during the 13-week follow-up pe iod, (2) whether 
employed during week 13 of the follow-up period, (3) earnings 
during week 13 for those who worked, (4) whether receiving public 
assistance (welfare) during week 13, and (5) whether attended 
school during the 13-week follow-up period. 

The other six dependent variables were not included in the 
first round of reports. These include four attitudinal ratings by 
clients of the training or services they received while a partici- 
pant. These ratings were obtained as part of the 13-week follow- 
up interview: 

(6) Rating of program length: too short, too long, about 
right; scored 1 to 3. 

(7) Rating of instructors or other people who provided 
services: poor, fair, good, excellent; scored 1 to 4. 

(8) Overall rating of program or services: poor, fair, good, 
excellent; scored 1 to 4. 

(9) Ratings of degree to which training or services helped 
in -first job held after program: not at all, a little, 
some, a great deal; scored 1 to 4. 

(10) Clients' report of whether JTPA assisted them to find 
their first job: yes or no. 

(11) Clients • report of whether employer required them to 
sign up for JTPA to get their first job: yes or no. 

Table entries are averages (or means) for weeks worked, earnings, 
and attitudinal ratings; entries are percentages for the remaining 
variables. 
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o«n<-r.?S»J?" applied to help isolate the net 

S^inTi^ i°?K °^ variables to the eleven outcomes. 

f^™i; generally are presented in tabular 

presentation of the bivariate relationships 
^.1 these tables, entries are adjusted means or percentages on the 
dependent variables rather than observed values. Di?fe?ences 

^""^^^^^ indicate the net impact of a gJSJn 
T?ni 5 it'^'' ge^^e^' classroom training) while control- 

ling for the remaining independent variables. conT:roj. 

r.T5- *<*i"«*ted entries are calculated to satisfy two criteria- 

^eit iffre«f;.^^^r?^"/^^'f"^«^ °^ percentages are tonsil: 

rw«L?^o5^ ^ estimates in the regression analyses, and (2) the 

in iho °^ the overall aieiage 

in the sample. (See, e.g., Cohen and Cohen 1983). ^ 

The primary advantages of adjusted means or Dercentaaea nvot- 
reporting regression coefficients is that the aSjSsteS values 
bi;ir?Jtr?ah^'°""^^°" ^^'^dy comparison ?o ?ie 

JilSes a?e not^L nl^^^^^r^ disadvantages are that the adjusted 
values are not as parsimonious and are more cumbersome to calcu- 
late than the regression coefficients. ^ersome t:o caicu 



Variables 

This section contains the definitions of all the variables 

S«??„iS '^^^ dependent variables thal are 

deIc?ibeS a2o;« The follow-up data are taken from the survey 
aescribed above. The other variablea -^^finsii fr-r,™ ^-n« 

Bureau o£ Employment Services MIS systeiT ?hrsour^e of Sata u^p^ 
to define each variable is indicated with the de?ini?io^. 

o Ago-The data are divided into 3 age groups these 
being (source — MIS) : 

— Ages 29 and younger 
— Ages 30-54 
— Ages 55+ 

yj Gender — (Source — MIS): 

--Feiali°°^^^ regression analyses) 

o Race— The data are divided into 3 racial 
categories these hp< 

-# » - — / • 

—White 
— Black 

—Other— This group includes Hispanics, Asians, 
and Others. ' 
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o Education status at follow-up— This variable 

indicates whether or not an individual is enrolled 
in school at follow-up (source — survey, q. 17) : 

— yes 
--no 

o Types of services— This variable specifies the 
types of services the JTP client received. We 
have chosen to use the three most common types of 
services (source — MIS transaction records): 

— On the job training/No on the job training 

— Job search/No job search 

—Classroom teaching/No classroom teaching 

o Reason for ending training — This variable speci- 
fies why a JTP client left a JTP training program. 
These variables contain five categories; these are 
(source — MIS) : 

— Entered employment A01-A05 
— Exceeded program duration C12 
—Exceeded 90 day hold status C14 
— Poor attendance 006,007 
—Other 

o Education status at Follow-up — This variable 
specifies the highest level of education the jtP 
client attained (source — survey, q. 16) 

— High school dropout — Grades < 12 
— High school graduate — Grade 12 
— Some college — Grade 13,14,15 
— 16+ — College graduate 

o Barriers to employment — Three variables are used 
here to describe the most common barriers to 
employment a JTP client might possess (source— 
MISi ; 

—Offender ( yes/no) 
— Handicapped (yes/no) 
—Limited English (yes/no) 

o Family status — This variable specifies the posi- 
tion of the individual within his/her household 
(source — MIS) : 



—Single parent with > 
— Single parent with > 
— Parent in two parent 



one child under 6 years old 
one child 6-17 years old 
home 
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—other family member 
—Unrelated individual 
—Other 

o Public assistance at application***This variable 
specifies whether or not a respondent received 
public assistance at the time of application to 
participate in JTP programs (source — MIS) : 

—yes 
—no 

o Welfare status at application— If a JTP client 
receives welfare this variable specifies the 
different types of welfare the client may receive 
(source — MIS) : 

— AFDC 
—General 

— Not receiving public assistance 

o Received layoff notice at application (source— MIS) : 

—Yes 
—No 

o Labor-force status at application (source — HIS) : 
—Employed 

— Unemployed (not working but looking for work) 
— Not in labor force (not working, not looking) 

o Employment at week 13 and week 26 (source — survey): 

—Yes 
—No 

o Earnings in week 13 and week 26 in dollars (set to missing 
if not employed; source — survey) : 

o Weeks worked during the 1 to 13-week and 14 to 26-week 
follow-up periods (source — survey) : 

o Welfare status at week 13 and week 26 (source — survey) : 

— Yes — received AFDC, general or refugee assistance 
--No — r*»c«"ivftd no public assistanr.A 

o Weeks worked in year prior to application (source — survey) 

o Labor-market experience (source — survey) 

Defined as number of years since last enrolled in full- 
time school during which respondent worked at least 6 
months • 
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CHAPTER 3 



TITLE IIA la-WEEK FOLLOW-UP 



This chapter examines the labor market experiences of JTP- 
Ohio participants during the three months immediately after they 
left their programs. The findings are organized into four 
sections. Section one presents basic descriptive data for all 
variables used in the analyses. The remaining sections focus on 
eleven outcome variables. The outcomes are (1) weeks worked 
during the 13-week follow-up period, (2) employment status during 
week 13, (3) earnings in week 13 for those employed that week, 
(4) welfare status during week 13, (5) school attendance status 
during the 13-week follow-up period, (6-9) clients' attitudinal 
ratings, (10) JTPA assistance in finding first job, and (11) 
employer required JTPA sign-up. The intended impact of JTP 
programs on most of these outcomes is clear; JTP is supposed to 
increase weeks worked, increase the chance of employment, increase 
pay, and reduce the likelihood of receiving public assistance. 
Clients should be satisfied with the services they received and 
report they received assistance in finding their jobs. The 
intended impact of JTP services on schooling is not so clear. 
Under certain circumstances, it would be desirable to stimulate 
school attendance; in other cases, work might be viewed as an 
alternative to school. Schooling is included as an outcome 
because it is a major activity that tends to compete with work. 

Sections two to four of the chapter focus on independent 
variables that may influence the five outcomes. Seci.ion two <ina- 
lyzes demographics — age, race, and gender effects. Section three 
examines effects of JTP-Ohio services and reason for termination 
from JTP. Section four analyzes effects of several additional 
variables, including education and welfare status. A summary of 
the major findings and a discussion of their implications are 
presented in chapter 7. 

The discussion of the tables emphasizes those findings that 
appear most significant from a policy perspective. Any major 
differences between the PY 1986 and PY 1987 findings, are noted. 
The reader should keep in mind that when we refer to PY 1986, we 
really mean the first three quarters; and when we refer to PY 
1987, we really mean the last quarter of PY 1986 and the first 
three quarters of PY 1987. 



Descriptive Data 

The means and standard deviations of each variable used in 
this chapter aro shown in table 3-1. Most of the results are 
similar to PY 1986. Approximately 60 percent of the respondents 
(adjusted for nonresponse rate and SDA sampling stratification) 
were employed at follow-up. The average weeks worked out of 13 
was 7.9. The increase in weeks worked, although small (.29 of a 



TABLE 3-1 



TITLE MA MEANS AND STANOAIO DEVIATIONS FOR ALL VARIABLES 
USED IN THE ANALYSES 
QUAKTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 1967 

13-UEEK FOLLOU UP 



Variable 


Variable Code 


Meen 


Standard 


Nunt>er in 




Name 




Deviation 


Category 


Eii|>loy«d at Ttnilnation 


EMPLTEIW 


67M 


45.79 


6902 


Enploytd at Follou-i4> 


EMPLFLUP 


59.49 


48.53 


6902 


Avtraga Pay fn Uttk 13 


PAYWK13 


217.53 


132.77 


4282 


Avtrage NiMbtr of Weeks Worked 










during foUou-ip 


WEEKSWRK 


7.93 


5.56 


6902 


Welfare Status at Follow*Mp 


WELSTA2 


31.61 


45.07 


6746 


Education Statue at Follou Mp 


ATNDSCHL 


3.54 


17.79 


6820 


Client Average Ratings 










Prograi length 


lENGTRNG 


2.48 


.85 


5830 


Staff 


RATE INST 


3.26 


.79 


6179 


ProgrM overall 


RATEPROG 


3.14 


.81 


6045 


Help on Job 


TRNHELP 


2.52 


1.31 


4924 


JTPA Asiiited to Find Job 


JTPAASST 


36.54 


47.85 


5055 


Enployer Required JTPA Signi4> 


EMPLREQ 


17.63 


38.73 


4954 


Labor Market Experience 


LMEXPER 


10.63 


15.72 


6552 


Nuiter of Weeks Worked in Yeer 










Prior to Application 


UKSWRK1 


16.82 


21.35 


6556 


Percent Male 


SEX 


50.32 


49.97 


6902 


LiMited English Proficiency 


LEP 


.96 


8.97 


6902 


Black 


BLACK 


30.55 


41.71 


6902 


Other Race 


OTHRRACE 


3.31 


17.72 


6902 


AFDC Recipient at Application 


AFDCAPL 


35.79 


47.90 


6902 


General Recipient at Application 


GENRLAPL 


17.85 


36.64 


6902 


Exceeded Progran Duration 


TOOLONG 


4.05 


17.57 


6902 


gyr^iB jarj QQ Ray HnlH $t«tiK 


EXHOLD 


7.41 


24.38 


6902 


Low Attendance 


LOATTEND 


6!62 


isiu 


696i 


AnM ^ ^ 

Mgw \o 




53.61 


49.88 


6902 


Ages 55« 


AGE55PL 


3.30 


17.22 


6902 


Handicapped 


HANDICAP 


6.84 


25.43 


2015 


Dropout 


DROPOUT 


23.24 


42.24 


6902 


Some College 


SMCOL 


19.68 


44.90 


6902 


College Graduate 


COLGRAO 


7.36 


26.53 


6902 


Offender 


OFFENDER 


8.90 


24.92 


2016 


Not in Labor Force 


NOTINLF 


11.54 


49.41 


2016 


Unesployed at Application 


UNEMPL 


75.87 


42.26 


2016 


Job Search 


JBSRCH 


27.49 


43.24 


2016 


Claasrocn Training 


OCCCLAS 


25.90 


44.47 


2016 


On the Job Training 


OJT 


26.19 


46.75 


2016 


Single Parent uith > 1 child 










Ages 1 to 6 


SPl-6 


12.01 


31.43 


2016 


Two Parent Horn 


TWOPAR 


26.42 


46.34 


2016 


Other Family Neit)er 


OTKFAMM 


6.79 


25.84 


2016 


Single Parent uith > 1 children 










Ages 7 to 17 


SP-617 




?7.?? 


2016 
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week) is a statistically significant increase over the prior year. 
The percentage employed at termination, however, was a full 10 
percentage points higher than in PY 86. JTP services resulted in 
placing more participants in jobs during PY 87, but the partici- 
pants did not have comparable increases in their ability to retain 
the jobs they received. 

In PY 1987 the average weekly earnings for those working in 
week 13 of the follow-up period was $218; an $11 increase over the 
PY 1986 results that is highly statistically significant. At the 
time of application to JTP-Ohio 53 percent were welfare recipi- 
ents* ; at follow-up this figure had dropped to 32 percent. Both of 
these figures are slightly higher than the previous year. 

The major differences between the PY 86 and PY 87 samples lie 
in (1) their educational attainment, (2) the percentage who 
reported they attended school during the follow-up period, and 
(3) their activities while enrolled in JTP-Ohio. The PY 87 sample 
had higher percentages of clients who graduated from college. 
Those who reported being enrolled in school during the follow-up, 
however, was much lower than in the prior sample. At least part 
of this decline was because a specific question on participation 
in education or training programs during the follow-up period was 
not asked the PY 87 sample. The percentage of clients who 
received job search assistance and classroom occupational training 
were both lower in PY 87 than in PY 86. The percentage receiving 
on-the-job training was the same.l 

Table 3- 1 presents the results for six variables that were 
not included in the PY 1986 reports: the four satisfaction 
Si^®*^?..^^^^^'*®** of their experiences in JTP-Ohio, the percentage" 
who felt JTPA assisted them to find their jobs, and the percentage 
who reported their employer required them to sign up with JTPA to 
get a job. All of the clients' ratings are well above the neutral 
or midpoint of the scales. The probabilities of obtaining scores 
this far above neutral by chance are less than .001. The clients 
were most satisfied with their experiences in their programs 
(note that the rating of program length was on a 3-point scale) 
and least satisfied with the degree of help their training or 
services provided in their jobs. Only a little more than one- 
third reported JTPA assisted them to find their jobs, and about 
one-sixth said their employers required them to sign up for JTPA 
to be hired. 



^The number for whom information on types of services received 
- ----- wn«.^uc^«>riacxcs oi participants is less 

than one-third of the total usable sample. This is because the 
complete OBES file on each participant began to be provided in 
February 1988. Prior to then, only selected characteristics had 
been provided. 
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Generalization of the findings rsported here to the entire 
eligible population would, of course, be risky, so long as the 
profile of JTP clients remains stable, however, generalization to 
JTP clients is not threatened. 



Age. Race^^ and Gender 

This section analyzes differences on the 11 outcomes by age, 
race, and gender. The presentation proceeds in stages from simple 
to complex. First, bivariate differences on the outcomes are 
shown by age, race, and gender. Second, a multiway crossbreak 
showing simultaneous differences on the outcomes by age, race, and 
gender is examined. Next, a multivariate analysis including 
simultaneous controls for several variables that are likely to 
influence the outcomes is presented. Finally, the age-race-gender 
tables are presented separately by welfare status at the time of 
application. 

Table 3-2 shows the bivariate associations between each of 
the dependent variables and age, race and gender. Although all 
the variables display some differences in average value or per- 
centage across the 3 age categories, the differences are statisti- 
cally significant only for those marked with asterisks; the more 
asterisks, the less likely a difference would be found by 
chance. 2 Age shows a strong association with earnings, welfare 
status, and JTPA assistance in finding a job. The association 
between age and earnings is curvilinear. From the youngest age 
category to middle category earnings increase; they decline again 
when comparing the middle category to the oldest 
older) . Of course, the relatively small number of ~respondents~in 
the oldest age group could account for the apparent nonlinearity, 
but the curvilinear relationship between age and earnings has been 
observed frequently in past research. 

Older workers and members of minority groups, those most 
likely to need assistance in obtaining jobs, were significantly 
more likely to report they were assisted by JTP-Ohio. These and 
similar findings discussed at other points in this chapter suggest 
that JTP-Ohio staff are attempting to identify clients most in 
need of help and to direct more services to these clients. 



2in all tables in this chapter, and in the reoort. the followina 
signs are used to indicate level of statistical' significance: 

*P < .05; **p < .01; ***p < .001; ****p < .oooi. 
Sample sizes in the tables are number drawn for the sample, not 
the number of completed interviews. To find the number of com- 
pleted interviews, multiply the sample size by the response rate 
converted to a proportion. For example in table 3-2, the response 
rate for respondents 22-29 years of age was 77.31%. The sample 
size is .7731 times 3879 or 2999. 
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TABLE 3-2 



TITLE MA NEANS/PERCENTAGES BY RACE, BY GENDER, AND BY AGE (BIVARIATE) 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1966 ^^^variatE) 
^'WTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 1987 

13-UEEIC FOLLOM-UP 



VariablfB 




Age 


Race 


Gender 


22-29 


30-54 1 55* 


White 


BlBcl 


i Other 




rSMaie 


Avtrast Niflbtr of Ucekt 

during FoUowUp 


8.03 


\ 7.8" 


• 

r 7.68 


8.51 


^ 6.52 


**** 

I 8.23 


BM 


**** 

^ 7.40 


EiployMnt RBte at 


59. M 


» 59.72 


^ 54.48 


64.60 


\ 47.8C 


I 63.51 


63.86 


**** 

55.05 


Avtrast IMkly Earnings 
■t Pol low-Up 


208.83 




183.81 


227.88 


188.35 


209.64 


249.92 


**** 

179.49 


EdiCBtion Status at 
Foll0H-i4>. P^rcsntBgs of 
Individuals RacaWfr^ 
Education 


3.76 


3.45 


2.14 


3.45 


3.37 


6.93 


3.41 


3.68 


tftlfara Status at 
Foiloii*i|). Ptrcvttags of 
IndfviduBls on Uslfars 


33.51 


31 .37 


**** 

10.97 


24.34 


47.05 


36.28 


24.66 


38.65 


CUsnts* Avsragg Ratir^ 
Progra* langth 

Staff 

Progran overal I 


2.50 


2.46 


2.43 


2.54 


2.35 


2.42 


2.46 


2.50 


3.26 


3.27 


3.31 


3.29 


3.21 


•* 

3.25 




3.26 


3.16 


3.13 


3.15 


3.16 




3.19 


3.12 


** 

3.18 


Help on job 


2.50 


2.54 


2.64 


2.51 


2.55 


2.60 


2.48 


** 

2.58 


to Find Job 


35.72 


36.66 


44.65 


33.32 


43.01 


49.70 


37.53 


t 

** 

35.31 


Percsntage of Eii|>loy«rs 
Rsquirsd JTPA Sign up 


17.77 


17.51 


14.53 


17.77 


15.63 


**** 

28.02 


20.69 


**** 

13.93 


Response Rate 


77.31 


80.72 


90.17 


62.31 


71.34 


81.15 


78.81 


80.33 


Sample Size 


3879 


4574 


234 


6248 


2170 


260 


4530 


4148 
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The relationships between race and the first five outcomes 
corresponds to past findings. Blacks In this sample work less and 
earn less than members of other races. They also are more likely 
to receive public assistance than members of the other two racial 
categories. In the current survey, unlike the previous one, 
members of other racial/ethnic groups were also more like to 
receive welfare than whites. The gender differences are In line 
with past findings: females work less and earn less than males, 
and they are also more likely to be on welfare than males. 

There are a few statistically significant differences among 
the groups in their ratings of their participation in JTP-Ohio 
programs. As noted earlier, all of the ratings for all of the 
groups are significantly higher than the midpoint of the scales. 
The ratings of program staff are consistently the highest, the 
ratings of the program overall and its length rank in the middle, 
and the rating of the helpfulness of the program on the job the 
lowest. There is some tendency for females to be a little more 
positive on some of their ratings and minorities to be a little 
more negative, but these differences tend to be minor. Males and 
members of the **other'* racial/ethnic group were more likely to 
report their employers required them to sign up for JTPA to get 
their jobs. 

Table 3-3 shows the simultaneous three-way cross- 
classification of means/percentages for the outcomes by age, race, 
and gender. Cell sizes including the oldect age category and the 
other racial category, often are too small to justify strong 
conclusions. The primary patterns observed in table 3-2 tend to 
persist in table 3-3. The curvilinear relationship between age 
and earnings, however, is found for females^only in the other 
racial group. It is present for all males ^ Where sample sizes 
are moderate to large, blacks generally earn less and work less 
than whites or others, but the difference in earnings between 
blacks and whitest is much smaller among females than among males. 
Females also earn less and work less than males. The earnings 
discrepancy between males and females is smallest among blacks. 
The large racial/ethnic differences in the likelihood of receiv ng 
public assistance also hold up within age and gender categories. 

The general pattern of participants* ratings also persists in 
table 3-3 with no apparent interactions among the classification 
variables. Minorities and older workers are more likely to report 
JTPA assisted them to find their jobs, and males are more likely 
to report their employers required them to sign up for JTPA, 



^Statistical tests of all the possible relationships are not 
reported because there are too many of them to tabulate conve* 
nientiy. 
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TABLE 3-3 

TITLE IIA MEANS/PERCENTAGES BY RACE, GEHOER, AND AGE (MULTIVARIATE) 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 1987 

13-UEEK FOLLOU UP 



01 




24 



25 



The data in table 3-3 are multivariate; they present rela- 
tionships between each independent variable (age, race, gender) 
while controlling for the other two independent variables. It is 
possible to examine how the relationship between any outcome and 
each independent variable differs across levels of the other two 
independent variables. This detail comes at the expense of loss 
of sample size and difficulty of interpretation, however. 

The data in table 3-4 present a multivariate analysis that is 
different than the data in table 3-3. Each average/percentage in 
table 3-4 is adjusted for an array of control variables. Separate 
multiple regressions were conducted for each outcome. Each 
regression equation contained age (using the same three categories 
as before), race, and gender plus nxinerous additional controls. 
The means are adjusted in such a way that their differences always 
equal the value of a corresponding regression coefficient and 
their weighted average over all categories of each independent 
variable equals the overall average (grand mean) . 

The independent variables included in the regressions are 
defined in chapter 2. It should be noted agnln that the complete 
OBES file wa*' available for approximately om)-third of the total 
sample. It is only with these clients for whcin complete data were 
available that the multiple regression analyses were run. The 
characteristics of the subsample are very similar to the full 
sample and the relationships among the variables are also likely 
to be similar. On two of the outcome variables, however, the 
subsample is significantly higher than the full sample. The mean 
weekly earnings of those wb.^ were employed in week 13 are $16 
higher in the subsample ($234 compared to $218), and the percent- 
age attending school when interviewed is 5.1 percentage points 
higher (8.6% compared to 3.5%). The other outcome variables did 
not differ significantly. 

The extensive set of control variables used to produce the 
results in table 3-4 statistically ^'equalize" the effects of 
differences among participants that existed prior to their entry 
into JTP-Ohio. Despite the use of these controls, older workers, 
and females were still found to earn less than younger workers, 
and males. Since these controls include indicators of education 
and work experience (human capital) that influence earnings, the 
results suggest that older workers and females tend to be dispro- 
portionately found in occupations that pay less than the occupa- 
tions of younger male workers with similar levels of education and 
previous experience. On the positive side, the lower earnings of 
blacks found in the P¥ 1986 follov-up were not repeated this year, 
but minorities did work significantly fewer weeks during the 
follow-up period. 

The much higher incidence of public assistance among females 
shown in table 3-2 is eliminated when controls for preexisting 
differences among participants are used to produce the results in 
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TABLE 3-4 

TITLE IIA ADJUSTED NEANS BY ACE. BY RACE. AND BY GENDER 
QUARTER 4. PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3. PROGRAM YEAR 1967 



13-ICEK FaLOU-UP 



H 




EKLC 



27 



table 3-4. This was one of the more suzprlslng findings from the 
PY 1986 data and it is repeated in the current data. The elimina- 
tion of the gender difference by controlling welfare status at 
application means females are no more likely to change their 
status from application to follov**up than males. Racial differ- 
ences in the percentage receiving welfare are also substantially 
reduced by the controls, but remain statistically significant. 
Minorities are more likely than whites to receive welfare at 
follow-up, even when their welfare statuu at application is 
controlled. 

With other characteristics controlled, blacks give lower 
ratings to the length of their JTPA program and to the staff. 
Workers in the 30-54 age range were significantly more likely to 
be required to sign up for JTPA by their employers. 

Table 3-5 displays the relationships between each outcome and 
age, race, and gender separately for those who were receiving 
public assistance and those who were not receiving public assis- 
tance at the time of application. The advantage of table 3-5 over 
table 3-4 is that one can determine from table 3-5 whether the 
basic relationships are different for those receiving public 
assistance at the time of application than for those who were not. 
It turns out that the relationships are not different. As would 
be expected, those who were not receiving welfare at application 
have much better labor market experiences. They are far more 
likely to be employed, to have worked more weeks during the 
follow-up period, and to earn more, and far less likely to be 
receiving public assistance. The primary patterns of differences 
in the outcomes among the age categories, among the racial groups, 
and between males and females, however, are the same irrespective 
of whether or not the respondent was receiving public assistance 
at the time of application. 

Table 3--6 presents the simultaneous cross**tabulations of 
means/percentages on the outcomes by welfare status at appli*- 
cation,- age, race,- and gender. Sample sizes here often are too 
small to allow firm conclusions, but the main patterns observed in 
table 3-3 also show up in table 3-6. 

Table 3-7 shows adjusted means by age, by race, and by gender 
separately for those on public assistance at application and those 
not on public assistance. Identical procedures used for table 3-4 
were used here, (except that welfare status at application was 
used to sort the respondents into two groups and was not included 
in the regression specifications) . The curvilinear relationship 
between age and earnings noted above remains, but it is not 
statistically significant for those on welfare at application. 
Blacks who were receiving public assistance at application worked 
fewer weeks and were less likely to be employed at follow-up. 
As shown in earlier tables, however, there were no significant 
differences across racial groups in the earnings of those who were 
employed when contacted. Gender differences in earnings are 
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TITLE MA MEAMS/PERCEMTACES FOU WELFARE RECIPIENTS AND FOR 
NOMWELFARE RECIPIENTS BY AGE, BY RACE, AND BY GENDER 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1986 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 1987 

13-WEEK FOLLOW-UP 

Welfare Recipients et App( feet ion 



Veriebles 




Age 




Rece 


Gender 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


White 


Bleck 


Other 


Male 


FeoBle 


Average Nusber ef Weeks 
Worked during Follow-U^ 


6.92 


6.5^ 


6.81 


7.42 


I 5.6S 


7.47 


7.17 


6.40 


Eii|>loymnt Rate et 
FoUow'U^ 


50.50 


49.72 


50.12 


55.83 


40.90 


57.8« 


53.41 


47.62 


Average Weekly Eamir^ 
at FoUow-up 


193.64 


201.30 


** 

122.76 


206.93 


176.78 


194.04 


227.36 


171.52 


Education Statue et 
FolloM-Up. Percentege of 
individuela Receivir^ 
Education. 


3.26 


3.49 


1 n9 


3.17 




** 

6.19 


2.u5 


***• 

3.92 


Welfare statue at 

FoUoii-Ut). Ptrcant^ of 
Individuela on Welfare. 


52.11 


52.82 


40.86 


45.07 


63.10 


54.55 


45.14 


57.65 


Client*e Average Retires 
ProgrM length 


2.49 


2.41 


2.40 


2.52 


2.36 


2.30 


2.40 


* 

2.48 


Steff 


3.27 


3.28 


3.03 


3.32 


3.20 


*** 

3.13 


3.25 


3.28 


ProgrM overell 


3.16 


3.14 


3.10 


3.17 


3.12 


3.03 


3.12 


3.17 


Help on job 


2.S4 


2.61 


2.63 


2.54 


2.64 


2.54 


2.52 


2.62 


Percentege JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


35.85 


40.08 


** 

39.36 


32.56 


46.74 


48.69 


40.92 


35.65 


Percentage of Enployere 
Required JTPA Sign 


16.89 


15.90 


14.24 


16.62 


15.18 


** 

23.51 


19.82 


**** 

13.42 


Reeponee Rate 


76.24 


78.65 


83.33 


80.34 


72.28 


74.07 


76.84 


78.12 


Sample Size | 


2121 


2356| 


?6 


2924 


1454 


135 


1995 


2518 



29 



Table 3-5- -Continued 



Not Welfare Recipients et Application 



o 



Variables 


Age 


Race 


Gender 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


White 


Black 


Other 


Male 


Feaole 


Awrage Muriaer of Weeks 
Worked Duriro Fol low-Up 


9.42 


9.32 


*** 

7.89 


9.55 


8.34 


**•* 

9.03 


9.49 


** 

8.96 


Eaplo)mit Rate at 
FoUoM-Up 


70.96 


70.84 


**** 

55.48 


72.29 


62.06 


**** 

69.30 


72.31 


**** 

66.73 


Average Weakly Earnings 
at Follou-Up 


222.44 


246.01 


196.59 


241.82 


204.12 


**** 

223.02 


263.42 


***« 

188.41 


Education Ststjs at 
FoUoM-Up. Parcentaga of 
Individuals Receiving 
Education. 


4.38 


3.41 


** 

1.93 


3.69 


3.16 


**** 

7.72 


4.01 


3.30 


Welfare Status at 
FolloM-Up. Percentage of 
Individuals on Welfare. 


9.93 


7.53 


**«* 
3.88 


6.48 


13.38 


**** 

17.50 


8.20 


8.42 


Client's Average Ratings 
Prograi length 


2.S1 


2.52 


2.a 


2.56 


2.34 


**** 

2.55 


2.50 


2.54 


Staff 


3.24 


3.27 


3.38 


3.27 


3.23 


3.36 


3.24 


3.29 


Program overall 


3.17 


3.13 


3.16 


3.14 


3.13 


3.35 


3.12 


• 

3.19 


Help on Job 


2.46 


2.48 


2.64 


2.49 


2.42 


2.65 


2.44 


2.53 


Perceritage jtpa Assisted 
to Find Job 


35.61 


33.79 


**** 

45.63 


33.86 


37.42 


***• 

50.62 


35.29 


34.92 


Percentage of Enployers 
Required JTPA Sign m» 


18.67 


18.89 


14.58 


18.59 


16.32 


32.20 


21.28 


14.53 


Response Rate 


78.69 


62.25 


93.78 


84.13 


69.41 


86.04 


80.41 


63.59 


Sample size 


1755 


2217 


193 


3320 


716 


129 


2532 


1633 
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TABLE 3*6 



TITLE IIA NEANS/PERCENTAGES iY GENDER, RACE, AGE: AND lY WELFARE STATUS AT Ar>PLlCAT10M 

QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1966 tiumun 
QUARTERS 13, PROGRAM YEAR 1987 

13*UEEK FOLLOU-UP 



F«Mi(es: Welfare Recipients 





White 


•lack 


Other 


Variables 




Agt 




Agt 


Age 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55^ 


22*29 






Average Nuter of Weeks 

Worked durino Follow-U0 


7.23 


6.58 


10.99 


5.96 


5.56 


0.73 


6.62 


7.46 


8.00 


Ewploywent Rate at 

Fol (ow>U0 


53.63 


49.97 


86.07 


42.26 


40.96 


0 


53.68 


69.88 


100.00 


Average Weekly Eamings at 

Fol IOW-U0 


179.45 


177.05 


99.81 


172.18 


157.29 


0 


136.63 


179.89 


101.00 


Educetlon Status at 
Fol IOU-IJ0. Percentage of 
IndividiMls Raceivim 
Education 


3.32 


3.93 


0 


3.19 


4.92 


0 


5.99 


12.43 


0 


Welfare Status at 
FoUou-Up. Percsntege of 
Individuals on Welfare 


43.59 


49.95 


27.58 


65.06 


72.67 


36.39 


66.63 


59.27 


0 


Client's Averege Retires 
Program length 


2.56 


2.51 


2.81 


2.42 


2.41 


1.44 


2.40 


2.56 


3.00 


Staff 


3.33 


3.35 


2.93 


3.22 


3.21 


2.86 


3.49 


3.06 


4.00 


Program overall 


3.24 


3.17 


2.65 


3.11 


3.15 


3.37 


3.23 


2.92 


4.00 


Help on job 


2.55 


2.65 


1.57 


2.62 


2.74 


3.00 


2.59 


2.40 


4.00 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


23.41 


29.97 


9.68 


48.25 


48.33 


0 


36.21 


61.77 


0 


Percentage of Employers 
Required JTPA Sign \p 


12.99 


11.72 


13.80 


15.85 


12.11 


0 


14.48 


41.19 


0 


Response Rate 


80.06 


83.43 


90.91 


75.00 


78.28 


100.00 


78.12 


72.41 


100.00 


Nuiter in Category 


712 


797 


11 


456 


419 


5 


32 


29 


1 



21 



31 



Table 3-6-Continugd 



FeMlet: Not Welfare Reciplenta 





White 


1 

•lack 


Other 




Age 


Aoe 


Aoe 


Variables 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


Z2-29 


30-j4 


99* 


Average Muter of Weeks 
Worked dirfng Follow-Up 


9.yi 


6.91 


6.23 


0.74 






0. r 1 


r .99 


fl nil 
6.1IQ 


Effploywant Rate at 

Follow-up 


75.28 


67.35 


55.16 


62.75 


62.94 


36.52 


63. 9S 


54.54 


0 


Average Weekly Earnings at 

r Ol IQM up 


188.64 


188.30 


168.78 


193.65 


192.43 


ifZ.99 


204.59 


169.62 


0 


cauceiion sievuB m\ 
Follow-up. Percentage of 

^lyiOLMiis Receiving 
Education 


5.S4 


2.23 


1.12 


4.88 


1.67 


0 


12.42 


0 


100.00 


Welfare Status at 
Follow-up. Percentage of 
Individuals on Welfare 


6.71 


7.65 


0.99 


15.56 


6.67 


14.99 


22.52 


14.41 


0 


Client^s Average Ratings 
Progran length 


2.57 


2.60 


2.52 


2.48 


2.36 


2.17 


2.56 


2.95 


0 


stafT 


3.24 


3.32 


3.36 


3.16 


3.27 


3.64 


3.57 


3.26 


0 


ProgrsM overall 


3.24 


3.19 


3.10 


3.15 


3.06 


3.48 


3.16 


3.16 


0 


Help on job 


2.50 


2.62 


2.73 


2.28 


2. a 


2.31 


2.23 


3.14 


1.00 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


36.57 


31.73 


50.52 


39.48 


31.93 


34.26 


27.46 


56.85 


0 


Percentage of Eiiployers 
Required JTPA Sign ip 


16.83 


13.18 


18.13 


7.24 


15.91 


3.97 


20.99 


42.49 


100.00 


Response Rate 


81.48 


85.70 


94.20 


71.65 


77.78 


84.21 


100.00 


90.90 


50.00 


Nuiter in Category 


459 


755 


69 


135 


162 


19 


19 


22 


2 



22 



32 



TabU 3-6 - Contirtutd 



Pto(M: Ut(fara RaclpftnU 





yhita 


lleck 


Other 


VtrfablM 


Age 


Age 


Age 


22 29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


Av»rag» NuriMr of llMks 
Uorkad during Follow-U|» 


7.62 


8.14 


6.03 


6.04 


5.17 


13.00 


10.03 


7.37 


0 


EaployMnt toU at 

Fol low*Up 


56.71 


61.62 


50.41 






lOO.OO 


68.22 


50.67 


0 


Averagt Uttkly Eamlngt at 

Folloif«U|» 


228.(K 


246.23 


161.47 


194.06 


201.59 


127.50 


201.61 


280.04 


0 


Education Status at 
Fol loi«-iJ|». Ptrcantage of 
Indfvfduali RacaWing 
Education 


3.42 


2.03 


0 


2.80 


2.41 


0 


0 


2.63 


38.00 


Welfare Status at 

Fol low-Up. Percentage of 

Individuals on Uelfare 






45.27 


56,56 


51.03 


50.00 


34.94 


47.96 


100.00 


Client's Average Ratir^ 
Progroi length 


2.52 


2.45 


2.76 


2.43 


2.14 


3.00 


2.11 


2.16 


1.62 


Staff 


3.27 


3.32 


3,17 


3.17 


3.20 


3.50 


3.18 


2.61 


2.62 




3.15 


3,13 


3.26 


3.08 


3.10 


3.50 


3.07 


2.85 


2.62 


Help on job 


2.46 


2.S0 


2.76 


2.45 


2.67 


4.00 


2.73 


2.36 


0 


Percentage JTPA Assistod 
to Find Job 


36.01 


40.20 


66.37 


39.96 


46.96 


100.00 


55.61 


49.12 


0 


Percfe.itage of Eiployers 
Required JTPA Sign ip 


19.03 


22.39 


30.86 


22.58 


13.10 


0 


29.11 


15.61 


0 


Response Rate 


61.69 


61.99 


76.92 


67.83 


71.01 


50.00 


70.97 


78.38 


100.00 


Nuiter in Category 


613 


722 


13 


230 


307 


4 


31 


37 


2 
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Tdble 3-6 'C onttnmd 



NaIm: Not Uelfara Rtclplantt 





White 


ilack 


Other 


Variable 


Age 


Age 


Age 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30*54 


55* 


22- 2V 


30-54 


55* 


Avtragt Nuiter of Utekt 
Uorktd durf no Fol lou Up 


9.79 


9.85 


8.89 


7.62 


9.04 


6.24 


9.15 


10.00 


8.23 


Eii|>loyMnt Rata at 
FoUou'U^ 


73.36 


75.70 


66.02 


59.33 


68.59 


45.16 


72.56 


79.05 


63.27 


Average Weekly Earnings tt 
Fol lou-U^ 


253.29 


295.90 


222.77 


184.10 


238.98 


183.22 


231.64 


243.96 


250.00 


Education Statua at 
Follou-U0. Percentage of 
Indfvidualt Receivfno 
Education 


3.61 


4.57 


0 


3.74 


2.51 


19.94 


4.07 


12.37 


0 


Welfare Status at 
Follou-U0. ^rcentage of 
Individuals on Welfare 


6.92 


6.01 


2.71 


21.39 


9.88 


0 


17.25 


18.22 


0 


Client's Average Ratings 
Progras length 


2.56 


2.53 


2.56 


2.23 


2.38 


2.12 


2.47 


2.47 


3.00 


Staff 


3.25 


3.24 


3.29 


3.18 


3.21 


3.44 


3.45 


3.22 


3.00 


PrograM overall 


3.12 


3.09 


3.03 


3.12 


3.11 


3.31 


3.54 


3.28 


3.00 


Help on Job 


2.46 


2.40 


2.53 


2.47 


2.37 


4.00 


2.68 


2.64 


0 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


33.81 


31.82 


46.39 


37.62 


41.10 


46.98 


42.23 


70.56 


0 


Percentage of ERployers 
Required JTPA Sign \jp 


21.19 


21.29 


14.05 


19.58 


21.76 


22.39 


23.80 


42.28 


0 


Response Rate 


ftl.TS 


79.1? 


66.2? 


64.43 


62.94 




a* 


f ^ .w < 




Nunber in Category 


896 


1126 


102 


194 


197 


13 


43 


41 


3 



NOTE: Hary of the differences among the meant and percentagat in this table are statistically 
significant. Individual differences are too nunerout to display. 
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TABLE 3-7 

TITLE IIA ADJUSTED HEANS/PERCENTAGES FOR WELFARE RECIPIENTS 
AMD MONWELFARE RECIPIENTS BY AGE, BY RACE, AND BY GENDER 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1986 
QUARTERS 1-3. PROGRAM YEAR 1987 

13-UEEK FOLLOW-UP 



Wtlftrt Rtcipl«nt8 at AppUcation 



Variablts 




Age 


Race 


Gender 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


White 


Black 


Other 


Male 


Fenale 


Av»ra9t Nuribtr of Wackt 

Worked During FoUow-uip 


6.17 


6.31 


5.74 


6.56 


C CT 
<# . w 


*** 

c oc 


6.26 


6.22 


En^loyiMnt Rate at 


45.57 


48.27 


31.74 


50.16 


40.68 


** 

48.79 


48.25 


45.74 


Avtragt Wttlc(y Eamfnga 
at FoUou-Up 


192.79 


210.01 


194.89 


206.82 


196.94 


167.25 


240.65 


***« 

173.19 


Education status at 
Follow-Up. Ptrc«nt^ of 
Individuala Racoivir^ 
Education. 


12.33 


5.67 


0 


7.74 


9.77 


* 

10.14 


7.92 


9.00 


Wei faro Statue at 
Follow-iip. Percentaoe of 
Individuaie on Welfare. 


55.13 


55.03 


37.65 


50.68 


60.57 


** 

67.53 


57.21 


52.99 


Client'e Awraot ftatir^ 
ProgrM length 


2.57 


2.49 


2.41 


2.56 


2.45 


** 

2.53 


2.56 


2.54 


Staff 


3.20 


3. 13 


3.28 


3.22 


3.03 


•* 

3.19 


3.16 


3.20 


rrogrew overall 


3.06 


^.06 


3.02 


3.07 


3.04 


3.13 


3.06 


3.08 


Help on job 


2.53 


2.57 


2.80 


2.58 


2.45 


2.63 


2.59 


2.53 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


35.23 


36.27 


37.11 


33.71 


37.11 


23.67 


35.82 


33.02 


Percentage of Enployers 
Required JTPA Sign \jp 


16.40 


22.01 


18.22 


19.38 


17.00 


20.72 


21.12 


18.04 
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Table 3*7- - Continued 



Not Wtlfart Recipients at Application 





Age 


Race 


Gender 


Vari ablet 


22 29 


30-54 


55* 


White 


Black 


Other 


Hale 


remale 


Average Muriber of ueeke 
Uorked During rollou-Up 


9.21 


9.40 


9.M 




0 01 


II M 


0 S7 
▼.7f 


* 

8.92 


EaoLovBent ftat# at 

roiiou-up 


67.90 


71 .76 


ca AX 

59.06 


r 1 . 1o 


03. 


* 

0<» . r c 


79 IK 


9T 


AviftrMift Ua*Ic1\# FikminM 

at roUow-Up 


235.40 


267.27 


190.65 






9<7 79 


9ftA XO 

COU.OV 


**** 

9M 09 


Follou-Up. Percentage of 
Individuals Receiving 

fc^iMK V 1 on ■ 


12.aA 


7.31 


**** 

0 


8.98 


6.82 


11.96 


7.23 


•** 

10.96 


U#lf»r* StatiM At 
FoLLoy*LlQ P#rc#iitMi* of 
Individuals on Welfare. 


11.04 


6.91 


* 

X LL 


7 


19 7R 


* 

ft n? 

O . Uf 


ft ftft 


7 78 


Cliant'ft Averaoe latirvic 

tell Vi IV w Mipw HHV 1 1 

PrograM length 


£.01 




* 


2.64 


2.34 


*• 

2.48 


2.57 


2.53 


Staff 


3.22 


3.21 


3.31 


3.28 


3.04 


** 

3.23 


3.20 


3.24 


Program overall 


3.12 


3.06 


3.01 


3.08 


3.05 


3.14 


3.06 


3.09 


Help on job 


2.48 


2.50 


2.55 


2.53 


2.44 


2.58 


2.53 


2.48 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to rind Job 


30.17 


33.12 


32.62 


31.22 


34.92 


20.18 


33.43 


31.53 


Percentage of Employers 
Required JTPA Sign up 


14.38 


20.62 


17.13 


18.62 


16.24 


18.74 


19.23 


15.34 
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strong irrespective of welfare status at application. Gender 
differences in employment and weeks worked occur only among those 
who were not welfare recipients at the tine of application. 
Blacks give lower ratings of some of their experience while in 
JTP-Ohio regardless of welfare status. 



JTP Qhio Services and Reasons f or Termination 

Services received by JTP-Ohio clients were classified into 
three types—occupational classroom training, OJT, and job search 
assistance. Reasons for termination were classified into five 
categories: (1) entered employment, (2) exceed _d program duration 
limits (C12), (3) exceeded 90-day hold limit (C14). (4) poor 
attendance (C06, C07), and (5) other. A primary goal of the 
analysis is to determine the impacts of services and reason for 
termination on the eleven outcome variables. 

In conducting these analyses, it was assumed that services 
and reason for termination are sequential rather than simulta- 
neous, as depicted in figure 3-1. 




JTP 


b 




Services 




Outcomes 





Reason for 
Termination 




Figure 3-1. 



Model of services and reason for termination 
on outcomes. 



To observe the total effects of services, one must exclude control 
for reason for termination. To observe the direct effect of 
services, control for reason for termination must be added, in 
figure 3-1, the direct effect is represented by arrow b. The 
*^ °^ direct effect and the indirect 

t^V^ U^i J^^^ ^yP® °^ analysis is counter-intuitive in 
that total effect is calculated by eliminating an explanatory 
variable, when reason for termination is in the equation, it 
explains all variability in the outcomes that is uniquely associ- 
ated with it. Thus the estimates of the total effects of JTP 
services are reduced to the degree these effects are due to reason 
for termination. 
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As a base of comparison, table 3^8 shows the bivariate 
relationships between each of the outcomes and type of service; 
these differences show the basic relationships without any con- 
trols. From these results one would conclude that classroom 
instruction has an effect opposite that intended. Clients who 
received such instruction worked fewer weeks and were more likely 
to be unemployed and receiving welfare when followed up. Those 
who received OJT, in contrast, were significantly more positive on 
almost all the outcome variables. Note especially the differences 
in the percentage of clients receiving CXTT who reported JTPA 
assisted them to find their jobs and that their employers required 
them to sign up for JTPA. 

Table 3-9 displays the same relationships, first under con- 
trol for all independent variables except reason for termination 
(Tot Ef f ) , then for all the factors used as controls in previous 
tables including reason for termination (Dir Ef f ) . It is clear 
from table 3-9 that the JTP services do influence the outcomes. 
Most of the apparent negative effects of classroom instruction are 
eliminated, except for the direct effect on welfare status, and a 
statistically significant income advantage emerged, with the 
controls added, job search also is found to yield significant 
advantages in weeks worked, employment rate at follow-up, and 
percentage assisted to find jobs, and the earnings disadvantage is 
eliminated. All of the significant advantages found for OJT 
remain uhen the controls are added. 

The importance of reason for termination as a mediating 
factor between services and the outcomes is supported in table 
3-9, but not to the same degree as in the PY 1986 results. As in 
1986, many of the total effects are reduced aftor controlling for 
reason for termination, but still remain statistically signifi- 
cant. The only significant difference that can be attributed 
primarily to reason for termination is the higher rate of employ- 
ment among those who took part in job search. This result repli- 
cates a 1986 finding that a job search's primary impact on 
employment variables after 13 weeks is determined by whether the 
search was successful. A successful job search is indicated by 
"entered employment." Entered employment is the most important 
category of the variable reason for termination. 

A substantial part of the total effect of OJT on weeks worked 
and employment at follow-up also operates through reason for 
termination. Many individuals receiving OJT continue working in 
the firm where they received the OJT after ending their JTP- 
sponsored training. 

The importance of implementing controls is well illustrated 
by contrasts between tables 3-8 and 3-9. Statistical controls 
reverse the estimates of the apparent negative effects of class- 
.;oom training and decrease the positive effects of OJT. These 
results can be explained by differences in the characteristics of 
clients who are receive different services. Those assigned to 
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TABLE 3-8 

TITLE IIA AVERAQES/PECENTAGCS lY TYPE OF SCtVlCE 
QUARTEK 4, PtOGftAN YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRM YEAR 1987 



13-UEEK FaLOW-UP 



D«pindent 
Variables 


classroon 

Inatruction 


Job Saarch 


OJT 


Yes 


No 


Yaa 


No 


Yes 


No 


Average NiMber of Uatica 
Uorkad during FoUow-u^ 


6.00 


**** 

8.69 


8.43 


8.14 


10.23 


7.50 


EaployMnt Rata at 

FoUow-U0 


51.60 


•*** 

64.37 


62.03 


60.70 


76.53 


***• 

55.58 


Avaraga Uaakly Incone 
at PoUow-Up 




233.07 


217.21 


• 

235.63 


262.96 


**** 

214.62 


Ualfara Status at Follow-U^ 
Parcantaga of TerMinaaa 
on Ualfara 


39.17 


•* * 

27.45 


30.25 


30.58 


13.99 


***• 

36.09 


Edjcatfon Status at 
Follow-U0 Parcantaga of 
Tansinaaa RaccWir^ 
Education 


11.27 


**** 

7.53 


5.83 


*•** 

9.51 


9.39 


8.18 


CUant^s Avarsge Ratir^s 
ProgrM length. 


2.38 


MM 

2.61 


2.63 


* 

2.51 


2.67 


*** 

2.49 


Staff 


3.20 


3.16 


3.23 


3.15 


3.14 


3.19 


Program overs I ( 


3.10 


3.05 


3. OS 


3.07 


3.11 


3.04 


Help on job 


2.64 


* 

2.47 


2.39 


* 

2.57 


2.83 


•*** 

2.37 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


27.26 


**** 

36.37 


33.91 


34.34 


47.09 


**** 

28.37 


Percentage of Enployers 
Required JTPA Sign ip 


5.55 


**** 

22.07 


6.37 


**** 

23.34 


46.54 


**** 

5.51 


Response Rste 


79.12 


77.08 


79.02 


77.17 


88.51 


73.30 


Sample Size 


661 


1837 


610 


1888 


705 
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TAILE 3-9 



TITLE MA ADJUSTED MEANS/PERCENTAGES lY HPES OF SERVICES 
QUARTER 4, MOGRiM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS V3« PRQSRAM YEAR 1967 

13 -WEEK FOLLQU-UP 





Clattrooa 

instruction 


Job Starch 


OJT 




Yes 


No 


Yet 


No 


Yes 


No 


Av«ra9t Niflber 
of UMkt Uorktd 

during Follow-Up 


Tot Eff 
Dir Eff 


8.32 
8.02 


7.88 

7.99 


9.35 
8.56 


**** 

7.47 
*• 

7.77 


10.08 
9.07 


•*•* 

7.21 
**** 

7.59 


Eaplo^wnt 
Rate at 

Follow-Up 


Tot Eff 
Dir Eff 


61.17 
59.33 


59.29 
59.92 


67.62 
62.53 


56.72 
S8.70 


73.85 
67.24 


**** 

54.47 
*** 

56.96 


Average Utekly 
Incont at 

Follow*Up 


Tot Eff 
Dir Eff 


252.42 
253.32 


* 

227.35 
* 

227.04 


241.57 
242.55 


230.77 
290.39 


266.36 
265.80 


•*•* 

221.53 
**•* 

221.74 


Welfare 
Status at 

Follow-Up 


Tot Eff 
Dir Eff 


31.72 
33.17 


27.37 
* 

26.87 


26.50 
29.73 


29.27 
28.01 


20.18 
24.46 


•*•* 

31.62 
* 

30.01 


Education 
Status During 
Fol low-Up 


Tot Eff 
Dir Eff 


8.95 
9.02 


8.50 
S.47 


8.31 
8.43 


8.73 
8.68 


8.85 
8.93 


8.52 
8.49 


Client*! Average Ratings 
Tot Eff 

Prog rati length 

Dir Eff 


2.50 
2.49 


2.56 
2.56 


2.68 
2.65 


** 

2.49 
* 

2.50 


2.68 
2.66 


** 

2.49 
* 

2.50 


Staff 


Tot Eff 
Dir Eff 


3.22 
3.21 


3.19 
3.19 


3.25 
3.23 


3.18 
3.19 


3.10 
3.08 


* 

3.24 
** 

3.25 


Program overall 


Tot Eff 
Dir Eff 


3.12 
3.11 


3.06 
3.06 


3.09 
3.07 


3.07 
3.08 


3.09 
3.06 


3.07 
3.08 


Help on job 


Tot Eff 
Dir Eff 


2.93 
2.94 


* 

2.38 
**** 

2.38 


2.71 
2.69 


**** 

2.44 
* 

2.46 


3.02 
2.99 


**«* 

2.33 
**** 

2.34 


Tot Eff 
Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 

Dir Eff 


39.10 
39.38 


31.24 
* 

31.14 


43.84 
43.60 


*** 

29.15 

*** 

29.24 


50.15 
49.67 


**** 

26.90 

**** 

27.08 


Tot Eff 
Percentage of Employers 
Required JTPA Sign up 

Dir Eff 


18.90 
19.28 


18.51 

r *• 


19.96 
19.94 


18.09 
18.09 


47.71 
47.64 


**** 

7.65 

**** 

7.67 
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classroom training are more likely to be welfare recipients at the 
time of application and to have had limited labor market experi- 
ence. Handicapped individuals and exof fenders are less likely to 
receive OJT than others. Males are more likely to receive OJT 
than females, blacks are less likely to receive OJT than whites, 
and those who worked many weeks in the year prior to training are 
more likely to receive OJT than those who worked few weeks. Thus, 
the primary predictors of classroom training have a negative 
impact on the labor market outcomes; whereas, the main predictors 
of OJT have positive effects on the outcomes. These results 
explain why the relationships in table 3-8 between classroom 
training and the labor market outcomes are reversed after controls 
are introduced (table 3-9), while the original associations 
between OJT and the five outcomes are reduced in magnitude by the 
addition of controls. In brief, the explanation is that hard-to- 
serve individuals tend to be assigned to classroom training; 
whereas, the opposite is true of OJT. 

Tables 3-10 and 3-11 report bivariate and multivariate 
adjusted means, respectively, according to reason for termination. 
Strong effects are associated with the reason for termination. 
Those who entered employment are almost three times as likely to 
be employed at follow-up, work almost seven more weeks during the 
13-week follow-up period, earn much more per week if they are 
employed, and are much less likely to be on welfare than those who 
did not enter employment. All of these difference persist when 
vhe additional controls are added. These results are quite 
s\milar to those found for PY 1986, adding additional evidence to 
Lhe importance of entering employment. The one anomalous result 
found in 1986 — when controls were included those who exceeded the 
program duration earned more than any other group — was not 
repeated in the current analysis. 

The combined results of tables 3-9 and 3-11 show that reason 
for termination is a pivotal factor in determining the outcomes. 
Table 3-11 documents that entered employment makes a strong 
independent contribution to all labor market outcomes. Table 3-9 
shows that reason for termination is an important intervening 
variable between jtP services and the outcomes. 



Predetermined Variables 

This section presents analyses of the relationships between 
the eleven outcomes and five independent variables that are likely 
to influence the outcomes. These five independent variables are 
employment status, family status, welfare status, education 
status, and barriers to employment. All of these characteristics 
were measured at the time of application, except education status 
which was obtained frca the follow-up suirvey. These variables 
were included as controls in the regressions already presented; 
this section examines their specific effects. For each relation- 
ship, bivariate mean and percentages differences are presented as 
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TAftLE 3-10 



TITLE MA AVEMGE/HEKCEIITAGES IY REASON FOR TERNINATION 
QUARTER 4, PROQRAN YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS V3, PROGRAM YEAR 1967 

13-UEEK FaiOU-UP 





Entered 
Ei|>lo>iKnt 
A0VAO5 


Exceeded 
Progrsn 

C-12 


Exceeded 
90*Day 

C-14 


Poor 
Attendance 

(C06,C07) 


Other 


Averagt Nuiter of Weeks 

Worked during Follow-Ut> 


10.20 


2.96 


3.47 


3.35 


*•*• 

2.90 


Enplo^mnt Rate et 
Follow-Up 


74.79 


22.23 


29.36 


28.96 


**** 

26.30 


Average Weekly incoaie 
at FoUow-Up 


223.95 


167.54 


184.84 


179.06 


*•** 

180.49 


Wei far* Status at Follow-Up 
Percentage of Tenainees 
on Welfare 


19.72 


57.75 


58.48 


60.70 


••** 

53.90 


Education Status at 
Fol low*Up Percentage of 
Teriiinees ReceWing 
Education 


2.99 


0.84 


4.12 


5.47 


*•** 

5.79 


Client's Average Ratings 
Program length 

Staff 

Program overall 
Help on job 


2.53 


2.33 


2.30 


2.43 


*•** 

^ 37 


3.29 


3.20 


3.23 


3.19 


3.19 


3.19 


3.01 


3.03 


3.04 


3.10 


?.64 


1-07 


1.87 


1.86 


*•** 

? ni 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


40.74 


15.62 


12.55 


6.72 


••** 

17.29 


Percentage of Enployers 
Required JTPA Sign if> 


19.55 


7.90 


4.76 


5.62 


**** 

7.% 


Response Rate 


87.76 


72.85 


68.98 


67.05 


61.11 


Sample Size 


5513 


302 


635 


698 


1535 
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TAILE 3-11 



TITLE llA ADJUSTED NEANS/PERCENTAOES lY REASON FOR TERMINATION 
OUaTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 19e6ttMRTERS 1-3, PtOQRAM YEAR 1987 

13-UEEK FOLLOW-UP 



VarfablM 


Entered 
Eiploywant 

(A01-A05) 


Exceeded 
Progras 

<C12) 


Exceeded 

90-0e)r 
<C14) 


Poor 
Attendence 

<C06.C07) 


Other 


Avtragt Nuter of Uetkt 
worKvn our 1 no roiiow up 


10.26 


3.76 


3.40 


3.35 


2.97 


Enplofywnt Rate at 

FoUow-Mp 




30.95 


30.02 


31.26 


•*** 

25.53 


Avtraoa Ut«kly Incont 
at Follow-U|> 


9£C ft/ 


l3 1 .Uj 


195.00 


211.80 


* 

224.42 


Utlfart Status at FoUw-Up 
Ptrcantagt of TtralntM 
on Ualfart 


19.20 


50.29 


47.63 


49.78 


46.58 


Follow-Up Ptrcontage of 
Terafnats RtctWfng 

Edifatfon 


R iA 


f .Or 


6.46 


9.51 


8.95 


Cliant*s Average Ratings 
Prograa langth 

staff 

ProgrM overal I 
Nelp on job 


2.59 


2.69 


2.35 


2.56 


*•* 

2.38 


3.24 


3.26 


3.14 


3.16 


*** 

3.03 


3.13 


3.05 


2.82 


2.95 


* 

3.04 


2.76 


2.32 


1.93 


1.93 


**** 

2.02 


Ptrcantage JTPA Assisted 


/ 4 r-» 


6.73 


12.46 


7.VU 


*** 

24.36 


Percentage of Enployers 
Required JTPA Sign up 


21.61 


9.06 


7.29 


14.00 


14.41 



a basis of comparison and adjusted neans ar^ shown to assess net 
impacts of the independent variables on the outcomes. The inde- 
pendent variables included here and procedures for calculating 
adjusted means are the same as those used previously. Tables 3-12 
to 3-21 show the results. 

The simple comparisons show education has a statistically 
significant impact on 9 of the 11 outcomes. Unlike some of the 
results from FY 1986, most of the differences among the education- 
al levels are in the expected direction. That is, more education 
is associated with more positive outcomes. The exception to this 
pattern is the adjusted percentage of college graduates receiving 
welfare at follow-up. This percentage is the same as the percent- 
age for high school graduates and higher than the percentage with 
some college. Dropouts were more positive about their experiences 
in JTP-Ohio and much more likely to report that the program 
assisted them to find their jobs. This finding is another of 
several that indicates JTP staff are directing the most services 
to those with the most need. 

Welfare status at application has a statistically significant 
association with the labor market and welfare status outcomes in 
tables 3-14 and 3-15. The anomalies observed in the FY 1986 
results are not present in the current data. Those who were 
welfare recipients at application work less, earn less and are 
much more likely to be recipients at follow-up than those who were 
not recipients at application. 

The direct comparison of different family types (table 3-16) 
yields significant differences in directions that appear reason- 
able: single parents work less, earn less and are more likely to 
receive welfare. Most of these differences were not found, how- 
ever, when the controls for other characteristics were introduced 
in table 3-17. Only the higher percentage o£ welfare status 
remained, and the differences among the family types were much 
less than in table 3-16. The direction of differences in weekly 
income underwent a major and statistically significant reversal 
with single parents of children six and younger having the highest 
average . 

The effects of the barriers to employment (ex-offender, 
handicapped, limited English proficiency) are smaller than one 
might expect (table 3-18) but very consistent with the pattern 
found in FY 1986. In the previous survey the LEF clients were 
also found to have highest employment. These differences persist 
when the additional control variables are added in table 3-19. 

Some of the most mixed results of bivariate and multivariate 
analysis are found by comparing tables 3-20 and 3-21. Table 3-20 
shows the expected advantages for being employed at application, 
except for average weekly income. When additional controls are 
introduced, however, it is those who were not in the labor force 
at application who are found to have been employed the most weeks 
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P«5i°f • It is those who were uneaployed at 
JhSii ?n JS^?*'^ """^ "e*^ ^^^^^^ ^° unemployed at follow-up, but 
TSSJL group who were employed earned the highest weekly 

income. The analysis of the PY 1986 data found similar, but not 
if!? if * : anomalous results for employment status at application. 

apparently an unreliable predictor of tSe 
likelihood that clients will benefit from JTP-Ohio services. 

^4** analyses indicate the importance of controlling for 

ficfn?";?/"."^? individual Characteristics and preii^SI fjperi- 
o? "p°Jh?i conclusions regarding the impacts 

-%.o™-7 .^"^^ *^ performance standards are based on 

?hrS?«;t«\!;^?'^ characteristics o? 

if? *f! served, the analysis of follow-up data on 

these clients should use similar controls. f « « on 

,.h««*-J>.!^^^ 2f findings from this and the other 

chapter 7? * <aiacussion of their implications are presented in 
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TAiLE 3-12 



TITLE MA NEANS/PEftCENTAGES lY EDUCATION STATUS 
QUUTCR 4, PtOGRAN YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 1967 

13*UEEK FaiOU-UP 



Varfiblts 


Dropout 


M.S. Gracijate 




linage sraa. 


Awragt Nuter of Uteks 

Uorktd during FoUow*U|> 


7. 13 


6.00 


6.06 


y.3o 


Enploymnt Ratt at 
Follow-U|> 


53.20 


60.31 


60.44 


>n on 


Average Weekly Inco«t 
■t FollwUp 


199.^ 


213.40 


229.42 


**** 


Welfare Status at Follow-U0 
Percentao* of Tenafneet 
on Welfare 


39.94 


31.07 


29.32 


**** 

17.61 


Education Status at 
Fol low'U0 Percentage of 
Tenifneet Receiving 
Education 


6.19 


1.12 


4.32 


3.40 


CI lent Average Ratlrxia 
Progran length 


2.53 


2.46 


2.42 


** 

2.56 


Staff 


3.28 


3.27 


3.24 


3.24 


Progran overall 


3.19 


3.16 


3.06 


** 

3.12 


Help on job 


2.56 


2.51 


2.52 


2.54 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


42.74 


36.45 


33.95 


**** 

29.32 


Percentage of Eiployers 
Required JTPA Sign up 


20.17 


18.68 


14.67 


**** 

12.19 


Response Size 


1604 


3432 


1356 


508 



MOTE: Edjcation status was defined by survey response. It Is not possible to calcu- 
late response rate beceuse education status could not be obtained for those in 
the original sasple were not Interviewed. 
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TAILE 3-13 



TITLE llA ADJUSTS) NEANS/PBICENTAGES lY EDUCATION STATUS 
QUARTER 4. PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS \ l, PROQRAN YEAR 1967 

13-ICEK FaiOU-UP 





Dropout 


N.S. 6:aduata 


Soa» Collagt 


Collagt Grad. 


Avtraot PMMT of Ut€kt 

UorM during FoUou-Up 


7.58 


7.88 


8.59 


8.39 


Entpioyatnt Ratt at 

FoUow-Uip 


55.94 


59.92 


62.64 


63.84 


Avtraoa UMkly Incoiw 
•t FoUow-Mp 


219.39 


229.32 


2U.50 


27?.63 


Utifar« Status at Follow- 
MP Parcantaoa ol omfntaa 
on Utlfart 


36.45 


27.33 


21.64 


•••• 

27.75 


Education Status at 
FoUoH-Up rarcantagt of 
Tanslnaas RactWino 

Education 


14.64 


3.51 


10.75 


11-53 


Chant's Avtrage Ratings 
Progran langth 

Staff 

Progran overall 
Halp on job 


2.63 


2.53 


2.48 


2.53 


3.22 


3.21 


3.24 


** 

2.95 


3.16 


3.07 


3.03 


• 

2.90 


2.75 


2.47 


2.46 


•* 

2.19 


Ptrccntage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


45.01 


31.00 


28.60 


18.60 


Parcantaga of Eiclovars 

{Raquirad JTPA Sign up | 


20.02 { 


19.63 1 


17.08 1 


• 

12.06 
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TAIU 3*14 



TITLF MA AVERAGfS/raCENTAGES lY UILFARE STATUS AT APPLICATIOM 
OMRTEII 4, MOGMN YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS V3, PROGRAM YEAR 1967 

'i3-UEEK Faiou-i;^ 



Variable* 


AFDC Recipient 


General 


Norwelfare 


Avarigt Nuribtr of Uttkt 
Uorkad during foUou-Up 


6.92 


6.34 


0 9a 


EMpioywtnt Rate at 
Follou-Up 


51.49 


47.32 


7n n9 


Avaragt Uaakly Incone 
at FoUowU0 


203.84 


181 .99 


*^** 


Ualfart Status at FoUwUp 
^•fxentage of Tarwinttt 
on Utlfara 


53.41 


50.25 


**** 

8.29 


Education Status at 
Fol low-Up P»rcant49t of 
Tenainaas RacaWing 
Education 


3.19 


J . rO 


3.72 


Client's Avaraga Racings 
Proaraa lanath 

staff 

Progran overall 

Help on job 






** 

2.51 


3.16 


3.12 


3.15 


3.28 


3.24 


3.26 


2.S8 


2.57 


* 

2.46 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


36.38 


41.50 


**** 

35.14 


jaequired JTPA Sign up 


15.51 


18.07 


**** 

18.57 


Response Rate 


79.51 


73.61 


81.66 


Sanple Size 


3016 


1497 


4165 
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TAtLE 3- 15 



TITLE llA ADJUSTED MEANS/PERCENTAGES It UEirAKE STATUS AT APPLICATION 
QUMTER 4, PROGKAN YEAR 1996 
QUARTERS V3, PROGRAM YEAR 1967 

13-UEEK FOLIOU-UP 



V«r(«b4tt 


AFDC Recipient 


General 


Nonwel fare 


Avtragt Nuter of Uttkt 

UoHctd during Foliow Up 


7.62 


7.43 


8.33 


fjipioywint Rate at 

FoUoM'Up 


55«96 


55.61 


62.75 


Avtraoc Utckly Incone 
•t Fol low-Up 


216.03 


210.48 


248.69 


Utlfaro Status at Follow-Up 
Ptrcintagt of Tenainatt 
on Utlfar* 


49.80 


41.13 


14.50 


Education Status at 
FolloW'Up Percintaga of 
ToniinaM Rtctiving 
Education 


9.74 


8.64 


8.03 


Client's Average Ratings 
Prograa length 

Staff 

Program overal I 

Help on job 


2.55 


2.51 


2.55 


3.19 


3.02 


3.22 


3.10 


3.02 


3.08 


2.51 


2.64 


2.50 


Percen<.;age JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


33.31 


37.35 


32.21 


Percentage of Esployers 
Required JTPA Sign up 


19.11 


18.21 


18.46 



TABLE 3-16 



TITLE IIA AVERAGES/PERCENTAGES lY FAMILY STATUS AT APPLICATION 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1*3, PROGRAM YEAR 1967 

13-UEEK FOLLOU-UP 



Variables 


Single Parent uith 
>1 Chi Id under 6 yrs 


Single Parent uith 
> 1 Child 7-17 yrs 


Parent in 2 
Parent Home 


Other Family 
Maaber 


Non- 
Dependent 


Average Nuiter of Weeks 

Worked during FoUou-Up 


6.91 


7.79 


8.87 


9.25 


**** 
8.19 


Enployiatnt Rate at 
FolloN-Up 


51.25 


55.46 


67.60 


71.49 


**** 

60.25 


Average Weekly Incone 
at Follow Up 


211.53 


206.29 


263.83 


256.57 


**** 

213.89 


Welfare Status at Follow* 
Up Percentages of Termi* 
nees on Welfare 


52.25 


43.59 


24.11 


13.71 


**** 

24.80 


Education Status at 
Follou-Up Percentage of 
Tern i nees Receiving 
Education 


11.43 


6.42 


6.90 


7.84 


** 

8.31 


Client's Average Ratings 
Program length 

Staff 

Program overall 
Help on job 


2.53 


2.54 


2.58 


2.48 


2.53 


3.17 


3.10 


3.27 


3.13 


3.15 


3.09 


3.00 


3.15 


3.01 


3.03 


2.51 


2.34 


2.57 


2.48 


2.54 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


36.53 


29.78 


35.01 


31.63 


* 

36.82 


Percentage of Employers 
Required JTPA Sign up 


9.i3 


12.20 


23.43 


14.90 


**** 

19.84 


Response Rate 


77.78 


79.20 


86.88 


84.30 


76.66 


Sanple Size 


288 


423 


724 


172 


891 
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TAIIE 3-17 



TITLE llA ADJUSTED NEANS/PERCENTAGES lY FANILY STATUS AT APPLICATION 
OUMTEI^ 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRM YEAR 1987 

13 UEEK FOLLOW-UP 



VariablM 


Single Perent u/> 1 
Child under 6yrs. 


Single Perent with 
> 1 Child 7-17 yrs. 


Perent in 2 
Perent Noee 


Other FMily 
NeRter 


Non- 
Dependent 


Average Nuter of Weeks 
Worked durino FoUoM-Up 


7.90 


8.51 


7.81 


8.07 


7.93 


F-ploynent Rete et 

FUlON-Up 


60.20 


61.74 


59.48 


63.07 


58.39 


Average Weekly IncoM 
et Follow-up 


264.58 


246.23 


249.95 


233.52 


207.57 


Welfare Statue at Follou- 
Up Percentege of Tenai • 
nees on Wei fere 


35.45 


32.60 


24.06 


23.57 


* 

29.13 


Educetion Stetue et 
FollOM-Up Percentege of 

Educetfon 


8.24 


7.77 


8.47 


7.00 


9.49 


Client's Averege Retinge 
Prograa length 

Steff 

Progran overel I 

Help on job 


2.62 


2.64 


2.53 


2.37 


* 

2.53 


3.21 


3.21 


3.22 


3.11 


3.19 


3.11 


3.00 


3.09 


3.06 


3.08 


2.56 


2.48 


2.52 


2.44 


2.55 


Percentege JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


37.73 


33.01 


29.61 


29.59 


35.61 


Percentege of Enplo/ers 
Required JTPA Sign up 


14.40 


15.25 


19.22 


10.56 


** 

22.32 
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TABLE 3-18 



TITLE llA AVERAGES/PERCENTAGES lY lARRIERS TO ENPLOTMEMT AT APPLICATION 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS V3« PROGRAN YEAR 1967 



13-UEEK POILOU-UP 



VarfiblM 


Offender 


Handicapped 


Limited Er^lieh 


No Sorrier 


Avtra9« Nu*tr of Ut«kt 

Uork«d durfno FoUo«-U0 


6.94 


7.23 


9.41 


•** 

8.40 


EiployMnt Rate at 
Fol low-U^ 


54.68 


51.33 


70.76 


6r.28 


Avtraga Utakly Incow 
at FoUou-Up 


216.80 


217.74 


215.43 


232.24 


Utlfara Status at FoUou>U0 
Parctfitaoa of Ttnifnaat 
on Utlfara 


33.32 


15.78 


26.38 


**** 

31.44 


Education Statut at 
Follow-up Parcantagt of 
TofiMnaoo Roctfvfng 

Education 


6.50 


5.59 


..3J 


8.77 


Clfont's Avtrago Ratinga 
Progran langth 

Staff 

ProgrM overall 

Help on job 


2.53 


2.64 


2.34 


2.53 


3.10 


3.20 


3.13 


3.18 


3.06 


3.05 


3.20 


3.06 


2.77 


2.43 


2.68 


2.50 


Ptrctntaga JTPA Asa it ted 
to Find Job 


36.04 


34.28 


61 .65 


irtHHt 

34.55 


Percentage of Enploytrs 
Required JTPA Sign up 


12.01 


13.57 


40.22 


**** 

19.03 


Responee Rate 


66.67 


84.85 


76.71 


82.31 


Sample size 


180 


165 


73 


2109 
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TABU 3-19 



TITLE MA ADJUSTS) NEANS tY BARRlEftS TO EMPLOYMENT 
QUARTEX 4, PtOGRAM YEAK 1966 
QUARTERS 1*3, PROQRM YEAR 1987 

13-UEEK FOLLOU-UP 





Offender 


Handicapped 


Liiiited English 


No Berrier 


Avtragt Nmbtr of Uwks 
Uorktd during Follow-Up 


7.87 


7.22 


9.98 


* 

8.06 


Eii|>loyMnt Rate at 
Follow 


62.35 


47.65 


77.57 


*** 

60.50 


Average Weekly Incone 
at Follow-Up 


227.96 


219.77 


210.31 


235.98 


Welfare Statue at Fol low-Up 
Percentage of Tenainees 
on Welfare 


29.26 


18. " 


20.7? 


*** 

29.51 


Education Statue at 
Follow-up Percentage of 
Temineee Receiving 
Education 


9.59 


8.59 


10.05 


8.51 


Client's Average Ratings 
Progras length 

Staff 

Progran overall 
Help on job 


2.63 


2.67 


2.19 


2.53 


3.20 


3.22 


3.17 


3.20 


3.11 


3.12 


3.05 


3.07 


2.74 


2.48 


2.52 


2.50 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


28.00 


36.92 


44.91 


33.27 


Percentage of Enployers 
Required JTPA Sign up 


13.82 


14.34 


.06 


19.69 
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TABLE 3 20 



TITLE MA AVERACES/PERCEMTACES t CMPLOYNEMT STATUS AT APPLICATIOM 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 19B7 

1b-UEEK FaLQU-UP 



Dtpcndent 
Var fables 


Eiployed 


Unenployed 


Not In Labor Force 


Averagt NuRber of Uaekt 
Worked dirfng Follou-Up 


9.93 


8.23 


6.45 


Enploynent Rate at 

FoUow'U0 


71.59 


61.17 


**** 

50.03 


Average Weekly IncoM 
at Follow-Up 


219.51 


237.99 


*** 
188.68 


Welfare Status at Follow-Up 
Percentage of Tenainees 
on Welfare 


15.71 


30.60 


**•* 

43.25 


Eckication Status at 
Follow-up Percentage of 
Teminees Receiving 
Education 


11.85 


7.26 


**** 

12.72 


Client's Average Ratings 
PrograM length 


2.5a 


2.55 


2.45 


Staff 


3.25 


3.18 


• 

3.04 


Program overall 


3.21 


3.05 


** 

2.97 


Help on job 


2.42 


2.54 


2.38 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


33.38 


36.11 


**«* 

26.52 


Percentage of Enployers 
Required JTPA Sign 


20.47 


18.87 


**** 

8.80 


Response Rate 


88.60 


79.78 


79.76 


S&^le Size 


307 


1939 


247 
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TABLE 3*21 



TITLE 11A ADJUSTED MEANS/PERCENTAGE lY ENPLOVMENT STATUS AT APPLICATION 
CUA' <:R 4, PftOGRAN YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1*3, PROGRAM YEAR 1967 

13*UEEIC FOLLOU^UP 



Variables 


Employed 


Uneef>loyed 


Not in Labor Force 


Avtrage Nuiter of Weeks 
Uorkad during FoUowU|> 


8.05 


7.38 


8.84 


EnployMnt Rate at 

Follow-up 


63.69 


57.34 


** 

65.34 


Average Weekly Incone 
at Follou-Up 


216.43 


237.89 


• 

217.93 


Welfare Statue at Fol low-Up 
Percentage of Terafnees 
on Welfare 


22.95 


28.32 


•ft 

25.38 


Education Statue at 
Follow-up Percentage of 
Teniineee Receiving 
Education 


11.37 


10.65 


ftft 

7.59 


Client*t Average Ratings 
ProgrM length 

Program overall 
Help on job 


2.53 


2.54 


2.54 


3. IS 


3.16 


3.24 


3.00 


2.99 


3.15 


2.50 


2.56 


2.46 


Percentege JTPA Assisted 
to Fiixi Job 


29.16 


31.64 


32.93 


Percentage of Employers 
Required JTPA Sign up 


16.65 


19.41 


17.58 
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CHAPTER 4 
TITLE IIA 26-WEEK FOLLO^^-UP 



This chapter extends the examination of the labor market 
experiences of JTP-Ohio participants for a half-year, 26 weeks, 
immediately after they left their programs. A random sample of 
respondents who had been interviewed for the 13-week follow-up was 
selected and contacted again another 13 weeks after their initial 
interviews. All the procedures used for the original 13 -week 
follow-up were repeated with the 26-week survey, but fewer 
questions were asked. The c[uestions focused on employment and 
earnings during week 26, total weeks employed during the period 
from the first to the second interview, and welfare status at the 
time of the second interview. 

The information obtained from the 26-week interviews was 
combined with that which had been obtained in the 13-week inter- 
views and with background data on the characteristics of former 
participants that were available from the Ohio Bureau of Employ- 
ment Services management information system (MIS). The two inter- 
views and partial MIS data were available for 2084 former 
participants. As with the 13-week data reported in chapter 3, 
complete background data were not available for all participants. 
The adjusted means and percentages, estimates of effects that 
control for differences in background characteristics and program 
experiences, were calculated using a subsample of 186 respondents 
for whom complete MIS data could be matched with the 13-week and 
26-week interview information. 

The outcomes of major interest in this chapter are changes in 
welfare status and indicators of employment and earnings during 
both the follow-up periods. The tables in this chapter present 
measures of these outcome by the same classification variables 
used in chapter 3. Percentages are reported of former partici- 
pants who were welfare recipients at application, at 13-weeks, and 
at 26 weeks. The following measures of employment experiences are 
reported for both the 13-week and 26-week follow-up periods: 
average number of weeks worked, percentage employed when inter- 
viewed, and average weekly earning for those who were employed 
when interviewed. The adjusted means and percentages are 
presented only the 26-week outcomes. The 13 -week measures are 
used as additional independent variables to explain the 26-week 
outcomes . 

After an overview of all the variables used in the analyses, 
section two presents age, race, and gender effects. Section three 
examines effects of JTP-Ohio services and reason for termination 
from JTP. Section four analyzes effects of several additional 
variables, including education and welfare status. A summary of 
the major findings and a discussion of their implications are 
presented in chapter 7. 
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A 26-week survey was not conducted for PY 1986 terminations. 
Consequently, there are no comparisons between PY 1986 and PY 1987 
results in this chapter. The discussion of the findings focuses 
on statistically significant differences among the various classi- 
fication variables and on findings with policy Implications. 



Descriptive Data 

The means and standard deviations of each variable used in 
this chapter are shown in table 4-1. Overall, the characteristics 
and outcomes for the subsample of 13*-week respondents who were 
interviewed for the 26 week follow-up are quite similar. The 
percentage of males, the age distribution, the percentage with 
barriers to employment, the percentage who were welfare recipients 
and unemployed at application, and the reasons for termination are 
almost the same in the subsample as in the full sample. The 
subsample, however, had 10 percentage points fewer blacks and 12 
percentage points more respondents who had received on-the-job 
training while participating in JTP Ohio. It was shown in chapter 
3 that clients assigned to OJT tended to be more job ready and 
that OJT was associated with more favorable employment experi- 
ences. The slightly higher representation of OJT in the sxibsample 
appears to be associated with the subsamples slightly more 
positive 13-week outcomes. In comparison to the full sample, the 
outcomes for subsample are 3 percentage points higher on employ- 
ment at 13 weeks, half a week higher on average weeks worked 
during the 13-week period, and $11.65 higher on average earnings 
during the 13th week. 

Of more interest than the differences between the full sample 
and the subsample are the comparisons between the 13-week and the 
26-week outcomes. The good news is that welfare status dropped 
and average weekly earnings increased between the 13th and 26th 
week and that average weeks worked and percent employed at follow- 
up changed very little. The 13 -week outcomes can be interpreted 
as indicators of the apparent effects of r TP-Ohio services, and 
the 26-week results indicate that these effects persist for at 
least a half year. 

The decrease in the number of welfare recipients is perhaps 
the most significant finding. The percentage of recipients at 26 
weeks is half the percentage at application. Other findings 
presented in this report demonstrate that those who are recipients 
at application are far more difficult to serve. Nevertheless, 
half of those who obtained employment upon leaving JTP Ohio 
remained employed for at least half a year. This evidence 
suggests that employment and training programs are an effective 
method of assisting many welfare recipients to become self- 
supporting. 
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TABLE 4-1 

TITLE IIA MEANS AND STANOARO DEVIATIONS FOR ALL VARIABLES 
US£0 IN THE ANALYSES 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1986 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 1987 

26-UEEK FOLLOU-UP 



Variable 


Variable Code 
Nvie 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Ntnber in 
Category 


Perctntag* Welfare Recipients 










at Application 










AFDC 


AFDCAPL 


36.21 


48.16 


2084 


General Relief 


GENRLAPL 


14.23 


34.94 


20A4 


At 13 Weeks 


WELFSTA2 


28.35 


45.18 


2039 


At 26 Weeks 


WELSTA26 


24.14 


4ic.a3 


2076 


Average Ni«ber of Weeks Worked 










First 13 weeks 


UEEK5WRK 


8.46 


5.54 


2084 


Second 13 Weeks 


UEELUK26 


8.01 


5.78 


2084 


EMployiaent Rates 










At Tensi nation 


EMPITERM 


70.43 


45.74 


2084 


At 13 Weeks 


EMPLFLUP 


62.34 


48.56 


2084 


At 26 Weeks 


EMPIFL26 


61 .92 


48.68 


2084 


Average Weekly Earnings 










At 13 Weeks 


PAYWK13 


229.28 


131.07 


1298 


At 26 Weeks 


PAYWIC26 


236.00 


131.26 


1289 


Labor Market Experience 


LMEXPER 


11.05 


15.90 


1999 


NiNber of Weeks Worked in Year 










Prior to Application 


WKSWRK1 


17.89 


21.32 


1985 


Percent Male 


SEX 


50.52 


50.07 


2084 


Liwited English Proficiency 


LEP 


.76 


8.53 


?084 


Black 


BLACK 


20. "7 


4'' 49 


2084 


Other Race 


OTHRRACE 


3.U2 


17.05 


2084 


Exceeded Progran Duraticr* 


TOOLONG 


3.36 


17.90 


2084 


Exceeded 90 Day Hold Status 


EXKOLD 


5.86 


23.41 


2084 


Low Attendance 


LOAHEND 


6.53 


24.69 


2084 


Ages 30 to 54 


AGE? 054 


54.17 


49.81 


2084 


Ages 55« 


ACc55PL 


3.88 


19.23 


2084 


Handicapped 


HANDICAP 


5.19 


22.05 


217 


Dropout 


DROPOUT 


21.74 


41.29 


2084 


Sone College 


SMCOL 


22.19 


41.53 


2'^23 


College Graduate 


COLGRAO 


#» — 


28.20 


2023 


Offender 


OFFENDER 


^.15 


22.14 


217 


Not in Labor Force 


NOTINLF 


13.82 


32.01 


217 


Unesployed at Application 


JNEMPL 


78.37 


41.39 


217 


Job Search 


J8SRCH 


23.70 


42.63 


186 


Classroom Training 


OCC'CLAS 


26.34 


44.21 


186 


On the Job Training 


OJT 


38.29 


48.70 


186 


Single Parent uith > 1 child 










Ages 1 to 6 


SP1-6 


11.52 


32.01 


217 


Two Parent Home 


TUOPAR 


32.74 


47.00 


217 


Other Family Meni)er 


OTHFANM 


10.19 


30.32 


217 


Single Parent uith > 1 children 










Ages 7 to 17 


SP-617 


18.48 


3S.91 


217 
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Age. Rac e, and Gender 



This section analyzes differences on the 13-week and 26-week 
outcomes by age, race, and gender. As in chapter 3, bivariate 
differences on the outcomes are shown by age, race, and gender; 
then a multiway crossbreak showing simultaneous differences on the 
outcomes by these variables is examined. Next, a multivariate 
analysis including simultaneous controls for several variables 
that are likely to influence the outcomes is presented. Finally, 
the age-race-gender tables are presented separately by welfare 
status at the time of application. 

Table 4-2 shows the bivariate associations between each of 
the dependent variables and age, race and gender. As in chapter 
3, only those differences in average value or percentage across 
the 3 age categories that are marked with asterisks are statisti- 
cally significant? the more asterisks, the less likely a differ- 
ence would be found by chance. ^ All of the relationships found 
in the 13-week data are replicated in the 26-week results. Age 
shows a strong association with earnings and welfare status. The 
curvilinear association between age and earnings, the 30 to 54 
year old group earning the most, and the lowest incidence of 
welfare among the 55 and older rre present in both the 13 -week and 
26-week results. 

Race and gender also have the same relationships to the 26- 
week as to the 13 -week outcomes. Blacks and females work less and 
earn less and both are more likely to receive public assistance, 
especially at application, than members of other races and males. 
Despite these intergroup difference, all categories, except those 
55 and older, showed decreases in the percentage receiving welfare 
and increases in average earnings from 13 to 26 weeks. 

Table 4-3 shows the simultaneous three-way cross- 
classification of means/percentages for the outcomes by age, race, 
and gender. Due to the small number in many of the catego- 
ries, especially the 55 and oxaer and the other racial category, 
many of the differences xii table 4-2 do not reach statistical 
significance in 4-3. Nevertheless, most of the primary patterns 
observed in table 4-2 are present. The curvilinear relationship 
between age and earnings is not as strong across all categories. 
Where sample sizes are moderate to large, blacks generally earn 
less and work less than whites, but the difference in earnings 
between blacks and whites is much smaller among females than among 
males. White females earn less than white males in every age 
category, but this is not so for blacks and those in the other 
racial category. 



-^-In all tables in this chapter, and in the report, the following 
signs are used to indicate level of statistical significance: 
*p < .05; **p < .01; ***p < .001; ****p < .0001. 
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TABLE 4? 



TITLE lU NEAMS/PERCENTAGCS BY AGE, BY RACE, AM) BY AGE (BIVARIATE) 
Q(tABTER i,, PtOGBAN YEAB 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 1987 

26-UEEK PaLOU-UP 





Age 


Race 


Gender 


22 29 


30-54 


55* 


White 


Black 


Other 


Male 


Fenale 


Percentag* Utlfsrt Recipftnts 
At Application 

At 13 UMks 

At 26 UMks 


54.73 
34.33 
29.46 


50.72 
31.16 
25.56 


17.35 
8.89 
11.34 


46.39 
25.72 
22.84 


63.61 
44.76 
35.68 


40.36 
41.33 
29.01 


42.96 
24.22 
19.29 


•••• 

58.76 

38.52 
33.62 


Average Nuter of weeks 
Worked 
First 13 Week* 

Second 13 Weaks 


8.15 
7.66 


8.12 
7.77 


• 

6.55 
• 

6.09 


8.57 
8.24 


6.89 
6.28 


7.55 
7.30 


8.60 
8.32 


7.56 
7.02 


EaployMnt Rate 
At 13 Wa^ 

At 26 Weeks 


59.39 
58.94 


59.85 
60.10 


**• 

48.11 
**# 

47.75 


63.58 
63.12 


48.05 
49.75 


62.10 
54.70 


63.67 
64.02 


54.87 
54.39 


Average Weekly Earnings 
At 13 Weeks 

At 26 Weeks 


209.51 
222.27 


236.04 
242.29 


**• 

196.81 
**• 

182.29 


232.73 
240.91 


194.46 
202.93 


*«*• 

218.92 

239.80 


249.11 
262.79 


195.12 
197.06 


Response $ixe 


877 


1127 


80 


1595 


427 


62 


1031 


1053 
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TABLE 4-3 



TITLE ttA MEANS/PERCENTAGES BY RACE, CENDER, AND AGE (MULTIVARIATE) 
QUARTER 4« PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3« PROGRAM YEAR 1987 

26-UEEK FOLLOW-UP 





White 


BlacK 


Other 




Male 


FCMle 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Variables 


* — 
Age 




* — — 
Age 


* — 

jas... 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Age 


A9e 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Aoe 


Age 


Age 


Age 




22 29 


30*54 


55* 




?0-54 


55* 




30-54 




22-29 


30-54 




2?29 


30-54 




22-29 


30-54 




Percentage Welfare 

Recipients 
At Application 






*•** 


CO vt 
St. 




ic oa 

•*** 




oi, 10 


**«* 

0 
** 




65.54 


'>3.03 
**** 


38.11 


18.53 


0 


44.34 


70.91 


0 


At 13 Weeks 


2S.U 


18.57 


11.58 


2V.01 


34.75 


6.13 
*** 


37.09 


34.07 


0 
* 


56.34 


48.61 


15.57 




in IS 


u 


CI CO 


CI Oft 




At 26 Weeks 


25.34 


14.04 


11.58 


27.10 


29.51 


12.39 


20.88 


24.45 


0 


47.76 


42.58 


15.57 


14.97 


24.81 


0 


40.36 


44.26 


0 


Average H\mbtr of 
Weeks Worked 
First 13 Weeks 


9.05 


9.07 


6.84 
** 


8.45 


7.89 


7.60 


7.18 


7.54 


4.33 


6.72 


6.84 


3.84 


8.05 


8.62 


13.00 


6.43 


6.52 


8.00 


Second 13 Weeks 


8.60 


9.17 


6.09 


7.90 


7.41 


6.66 


6.93 


6.23 


3.57 


6.13 


6.29 


5.05 


8.84 


8.39 


13.00 


4.81 


6.24 


13.00 


Enploymnt Rate 
At 13 Weeks 


66.72 


69.50 


40.04 


62.95 


S6.62 


59.82 


* 

47.99 


52.76 


28.88 


47.62 


^.99 


43.04 


66.61 


75.22 


100.00 


45.71 


62.80 


0 


At 26 Weeks 


66.60 


69.35 


43.08 


39.01 


5o.G7 


52.70 


5C.3 1 


33.44 


25. 85 


5G.Sy 


00. uy 


43.04 


^.60 


59.55 


100.00 


54. 0 


41.3^ 


1UU.UU 


Average Weekly Earnings 
At 13 Weeks 


237.94 


280.39 


•* 

24^.82 


190.96 


200.08 


152.96 


176.96 


209.53 


216.86 


191.00 


195.16 


235.11 


208.02 


213.76 


250.00 
** 

500.00 


220.52 


237.36 


0 


At 26 Weeks 


249.43 


294.92 


235.50 


207.08 


190.91 


148.52 


199.23 


215.93 


205.40 


195.58 


210.22 


103.41 


231.08 


254.55 


198.64 


245.27 


80.00 


Response Size 


354 


473 


34 


288 


413 


33 


76 


77 


5 


126 


137 


6 


18 


15 


1 


15 


12 
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*->,-i. ? ^' ^^^^^ 4-4 present a multivariate analysis 

that is quite different than the type in table 4-3. Table 4-3 
shows relationships between each independent variable (age, race 
?Mf ^Lr^H* for the othSr two independent ?ariS?es. 

«niLi^^! °^ presentation makes it is possible to examine an 
outcome across levels of the three independent variables. Such 
detail comes at the expense of loss of sample size in each 
category and difficulty of interpretation. 

^..l^'f^^^'^^^^'Se/percentaqe in table 3-4, in contrast, is 
adjusted for an array of control variables. Separat«» multiole 
regressions were conducted for each outcome. Each regression 
equation contained age (using the sane three categories as 

gender plus numerous additional controls. The 
adjusted in such a way that their differences always 
tTl^i ? k!^® °^ * corresponding regression coefficient and 
J^ri^hTo 2^ ? average over all categories of each independent 
variable equals the overall average (grand mean) . 

HoflnlS^/"'^!^^!?'^^"^ variables included in the regressions tre 
oSes Mii" ^^Tr 2. It should be noted again that the complete 
OBES file was not available for the total 26-week sample, it is 
only with those clients for whom complete data were available that 
l^l ri^^P^? regression analyses were run. The characteristicJof 
the subsampx;^ sre very similar to the full sample and the rela- 
tionships among the variables are also likely to be similaJ 

The regression analysis of the 26-week outcomes used the 13- 
enSioH^'f^"^^ additional independent, control, variables This 
inllrltt P^^^^f! estimate of the effects of the variables o? 

af 26-Se4kr Addlra ^^"^ application, upon the outcome^ 

Juh^?«nJ?J?; ^ ^5® 13-week outcomes as independent variables 

?he r2 i^Sr^r? the proportion of explained variance (r2) 

l?-week SLiaii«i 26 weeks, for example, without the 

iLYfuV^T^f ^ ®° •4^- ^" other words, almost half of the 
variablility in welfare status 26 weeks after leaving JTP Ohio can 
be explained in terms of information about the characteristics o? 
the former clients and their experiences in their programs Sher 

Sntror::Ji:S^or?h''l2"^''"'' ^° addfSon^l 

o? S2 v^rf^M^??' ^ ^"creases to .63, or almost two-thirds 

ot tfte variability being explained. 

Table 4-4 shows the effects of entering the 13-week oin-r^«m..e 
into the equations. The figures in the taEle are the adjusted 

Tnc^nH^S'^.f^f^^"^^^^^ ^^^^ variables excluded !oS?) or 

included (in) as control variables in the equations. The most 
common effect of including the 13-week is t^^educe the di??e^- 
ences among the categories by adjusting the values to be c"sL to 
the overall values for the 26-week outcomes. The largest change 
onJro™ the average earnings at 26-weeks. S^h tSfi^SeeJ^ 
outcomes excluded, the range in earnings across the age categories 

thii J^nfe^H-^' ^° "^^^ "-^^^J^ outcome^ include" 

this range decreases to $240.41 to $288.20. The range decreased 
by almost half. The inclusion of the 13-week outcomL, howeJIr? 
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TABIC 4-4 

TITLE MA ADJUSTED MEANS/PERCENTAGES BY AGE, BY RACE, AND BY GENDER 
13-UEEIC OUTCOMES EXaUDED (OUT) OR INCLUDED (IN) AS CONTROL VARIABLES 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 1967 

26-UEE)C FOLLOU-UP 



Variables 


Age 


Race 


Gender 


22-29 


30-S4 


55* 


White 


Black 


Other 


Male 


Female 


Percentage Welfare 
Recipients at 26 Weeks 

13'uet4is out 

13'weeks in 


27.94 
26.S5 


23.10 
23.96 


22.91 
27.15 


23.07 
25.66 


27.31 
21.04 


53.51 
46.61 


22.91 
21.72 


27.71 
29.15 


Average Nuiber of Weeks 
Worked Second 13 Weeks 

13- weeks out 

13-Meeks in 


6.00 
6.10 


7.55 
7.46 


10.30 
10.43 


6.29 
7.95 


6.92 
7.77 


5.78 
6.48 


7.62 
7.68 


8.11 
8.05 


EaployvMOt Rate at 
26 Weeks 

13-ueeks out 

13-Meeks in 


63.37 
64.38 


55.27 
54.49 


57.24 
56.26 


62.70 
60.03 


51.67 
58.61 


34.12 
37.38 


56.39 
56.24 


61.69 
61.86 


Average Weekly Eamingft 
at 26 Weeks 
13'iMtks out 

13-Meeks in 


219.68 
240.41 


304.00 
288.20 


** 

268.01 
* 

247.92 


273.82 
272.01 


269.23 
265.92 


76.48 
138.30 


334.75 
312.86 


**«« 

188.06 

212,76 



does not change the basic patterns observed when these outcomes 
are excludad. All the remaining adjusted means and percentages in 
this chapter were calculated with the 13-week outcomes included as 
independent variables. 

In general the control variables that produced the results in 
table 4-4 tend to minimize the differences among the age, race and 
gender categories shown in the preceding tables. Despite the use 
of these controls, workers in the middle age range and males were 
still found to earn more than younger and oldt^r workers and 
females. All the other differences in welfare status, weeks 
worked, employment rates at follow-up, and earnings across catego- 
ries found in earlier tables were not obtained when the full set 
of control variables were used. 

Controlling welfare status at application eliminated the 
statistically significant differences in percentage of welfare 
recipients at 13 and 26 weeks found across the age, race, and 
gender categories in table 4-2. The differences are in the same 
direction as in table 4-2 but not large enough or based on suffi- 
cient number of cases to be significant. The additional controls 
actually reversed the direction of the gender differences in 
employment rates and average weeks worked during the second 13 
weeks that were shown in table 4-2, but the differences are not 
statistically significant. 

Table 4-5 displays the relationships between each outcome and 
age, race, and gender separately for those who were receiving 
public assistance and those who were not receiving public assis- 
tance at the time of application. It can be seen that while 
participation in JTP Ohio was associated with dramatic drops in 
welfare status, some former clients who were not welfare recipi- 
ents at application were recipients at follow-up. Fortunately, 
the number who stated receiving welfare is less than one-sixth of 
the number who stopped receiving it. These results suggest that 
of every 100 welfare recipients served by JTP Ohio, over 60 will 
be off welfare for at least a half year after leaving their 
programs. Of every 100 served who were not recipients at applica- 
tion, less than 10 will be on welfare a half year after termina- 
tion. All of the more favorable labor market outcomes found at 13 
weeks for those who were not welfare recipients at application 
were found to persist to 26 weeks. 

Table 4-6 presents the simultaneous cross-tabulations of 
means/percentages on the outcomes by welfare status at appli- 
cation, age, race, and gender. Sample sizes here often are too 
small to allow firm conclusions, but the main patterns observed in 
table 4-3 also show up in table 4-6^. 



^statistical tests of all the possible i.elationships are not 
reported because there are too many of them to tabulate 
conveniently. 
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TABLE 4-5 



TITLE UA MEANS/PERCENTAGES FOR WELFARE RECIPIENTS AND FOR 
NONWELFARE RECIPIENTS BY AGE, BY RACE, AND BY GENDER 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1986 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 1967 

26-UEEK FOLLOU-UP 



Welfare Recipients at Application 



U1 
0* 





Age 


Race 


Gender 


Variables 


22-29 


30-54 


55+ 


White 


Black 


Other 


Male 


Female 


Percentage Welfare 
Recipients 
At Application 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


At 13 Weeks 


53.63 


51.39 


43.91 
** 


46.19 


62.37 


65.03 


44.24 


57.85 


At 26 Weeks 


47.21 


41.65 


43.91 


40.70 


50.27 


47.68 


36.30 


49.73 


Average Nunber of 
Weeks worked 
First 13 Weeks 


6.97 


7.06 


4.11 


7.43 


6.20 


** 

6.99 


7.55 


ft 

6.60 
*ft 


Second 13 Weeks 


6.26 


6.57 


6.54 


7.02 


5.32 


7.19 


7.05 


5.99 


Enployment Rate 
At 13 Weeks 


48.20 


52.39 


*** 

28.24 


54.95 


41.11 


57.17 
**•« 


54.81 


46.91 


At 26 Weeks 


47.16 


50.04 


50.68 


53.01 


40.86 


53.04 


52.90 


45.86 


Average Weekly Earnings 
At 13 Weeks 


196.09 


217.30 


** 

65.09 
ft* 


214.65 


186.95 


222.26 


232.44 


ft*** 

186.03 
**«* 


At 26 Weeks 


201.30 


216.23 


84.70 


215.05 


188.60 


233.86 


235.43 


165.48 


Response Size 


471 


552 


10 


732 


275 


26 


440 


593 



Table 4-5- -Continued 



Not Welfare Recipients at Application 



ill 





TABLE 4-6 



TITLE IIA MEANS/PERCENTAGES BY GENDER, RACE, AGE: AND BY WELFARE STATUS AT APPLICATION 

QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 1967 

26-UEEK FOILOU-UP 



Females: Welfare Rtcipitnts 





Uliite 


Black 


Other 


Variables 


Age 


Agt 


Age 


22-29 


30*54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


Percentage Welfare 
Recipients 
At Application 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


0 


At 13 Weeks 


45.73 


54.02 


37.54 


69.11 


68.51 


36.17 


65.59 


72.97 


0 


At 26 Weeks 


41.05 


45.97 


37.54 


59.62 


57.78 


36.17 


55.09 


54.66 


0 


Average Mi> t)er of 
Weeks Worked 
First 13 Weeks 


7.22 


7.08 


9.60 


6.08 


5.83 


0 


5.02 


6.74 


0 


Second 13 Weeks 


6.61 


6.51 


6.06 


5.15 


5.13 


8.30 


5.31 


5.92 


0 


Employment Rate 
At 13 Weeks 


50.71 


52.42 


77.66 


42.47 


37.77 


0 


34.41 


69.63 


0 


At 26 Weeks 


49.19 


51.54 


47.59 


42.28 


35.71 


63.83 


44.91 


39.35 


0 


Average Weekly Eernings 
At 13 Weeks 


186.65 


194.56 


65.09 


171.14 


161.59 


0 


253.65 


236.51 


0 


At 26 Weeks 


200.04 


181.79 


66.34 


187.62 


177.12 


60.00 


216.03 


261.50 


0 


Response Size 


172 


216 


5 


89 


94 


2 


7 


8 


0 
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Table 4-6-ConMnu«d 



F«M(es: Not Ue(ftrt Recipients 





White 


Black 


Other 


Vari ablet 




Age 


A9t 


Age 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55+ 


Percentage Welfare 
Recipients 
At Amlicatifin 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


u 


A 

u 


0 


0 




4.46 


11.91 


n 
u 


CI . vy 


10. 2% 


0 


44.03 


18.92 


0 


At 26 Weeks 


6.74 


10.26 


7.60 


17.36 


13.89 


0 


28.63 


18.92 


0 


Average mmbtr of 
First 13 Weeks 


10.26 


8.85 


7.22 


8.42 


8.75 


6.74 


7.55 


6.00 


8.00 


Second 13 Weeks 


9.76 


8.47 


6.78 


8.69 


8.44 


2.60 


4.40 


7.04 


13.00 


Employment Rate 
At 13 Weeks 


80.82 


61.99 


56.43 


61.12 


64.52 


75.55 


54.71 


46.12 


0 


At 26 Weeks 


73.35 


65.72 


53.67 


71.61 


71.62 


27.33 


26.08 


46.12 


100.00 


Average Weekly Earnir^s 
At 13 Weeks 


194.71 


205.54 


175.95 


227.12 


210.26 


235.11 


203.93 


240.50 


0 


At 26 Weeks 


213.97 


199.28 


162.37 


207.09 


241.63 


180.00 


174.80 


211.50 


80.00 


Response Size 


116 


197 


28 


37 


43 


4 


8 


4 


1 
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Table 4-6- - Continued 



Males: Welfre Recipitntt 





White 


Hack 


other 


Var { abl es 


Age 


Age 


Age 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


Perccntafle Welfare 
Recipients 
At Application 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


0 


100.00 


100.00 


0 


At 13 Weeks 


45.21 


37.26 


67.07 


60.13 


41.81 


0 


62.96 


48.67 


0 


At 26 Weeks 


4a. 71 


26.67 


67.07 


35.11 


33.60 


0 


39.28 


26.30 


0 


Average Nuriser of 
Weeks Worked 
First 13 weeks 


7.52 


8.03 


2.63 


6.81 


7.15 


0 


6.95 


6.24 


0 


Second 13 Weeks 


6. as 


6.23 


4.26 


5.71 


5.37 


0 


10.26 


6.46 


0 


Employment Rate 
At 13 Weeks 


53.70 


63.46 


0 


40.43 


49.63 


0 


60. 6C 


73.70 


0 


At 26 Weeks 


50.96 


60.67 


32.93 


39.11 


47.87 


0 


78.92 


51.33 


0 


Average Weekly Earnings 
At 13 Weeks 


223.25 


255.50 


0 


188.70 


218.16 


0 


163.38 


222.29 


0 


At 26 Weeks 


207.69 


270.33 


208.00 


207.57 


209.03 


0 


222.72 


256.56 


0 


Response Size 


155 


161 


3 


41 


49 


0 


7 


4 


0 
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Table 4 -6- Continued 



Males: Not Welfare Racipianta 





White 


Black 


Other 




Age 


Age 


Age 


Variablat 


22 29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


Percantaga Welfare 

Recioiantt 

W V w 1 • wi ■ * ap 

At Application 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


At 13Weoka 


9.03 


6.97 


4.01 


10.17 


20.95 


0 


19.79 


25.93 


0 


Ml CO MevKa 


7. 13 


5.96 


4.01 


4.C3 


9.29 


0 


0 


24.47 


0 


Average Nmber of 
Weeks Worked 
Firat 13 Weeks 


10.23 


9.73 


7.41 


7.63 


8.23 


4.33 


7.49 


8.70 


13.00 


Second 1,3 Weeks 


9.94 


9.77 


6.33 


8.38 


7.7D 


3.37 


7.96 


8.37 


13.00 


Enplofyment Rate 
At 13 Weeks 


76.87 


73.32 


45.91 


56.94 


58.12 


28.68 


70.31 


75.57 


100.00 


At 26 Weeks 


78.77 


75.15 


46.73 


64.00 


62.99 


28.88 


70.31 


61.42 


100.00 


Average Weakly Earnings 
At 13 Weeks 


245.94 


293.97 


243.82 


167.09 


196.89 


216.66 


221.10 


211.87 


250.00 


At 26 Weeks 


270.48 


307.44 


238.15 


193.20 


224.92 


205.40 


236.86 


254.17 


500.00 


Response Size 


199 


292 


31 


35 


28 


5 


11 


11 


1 
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Table 4-7 shows adjusted means and percentages by age, by 
race, and by gender separately for those on public assistance at 
application and those not on public assistance. Welfare status at 
application was used to sort the respondents into two groups and 
separate regressions were run for each group using the same proce- 
dures, with 13-we6k outcomes included as independent variables, as 
were used for table 4-4. Among those who were not welfare recipi- 
ents at application, females were more likely than males to be 
recipients at the 26-week follow-up. Males earned considerably 
more than females in both the welfare and nonwelfare at applica- 
tion groups. Somewhat surprisingly, nonwelfare recipients in the 
30 to 54 age group worked less than younger workers during the 
second follow-up period. The aberrant findings for those 55 and 
older who were welfare recipients at application are based on very 
few cases. 



JTP Ohio Services and Reasons for Termination 

A primary goal of the analysis is to determine the impacts of 
services and reason for termination on the 26-week outcome vari- 
ables. As in chapter 3, services received by JTP-Ohio clients 
were classified into three types — occupational classroom training, 
OJT, and job search assistance. Reasons for termination were 
classified into five categories: (i) entered employment, 
(2) exceeded program duration limits (C12) , (3) exceeded 90-day 
hold limit (C14) , (4) poor attendance (C06, C07) , and (5) other. 

The general model for conducting these analyses was presented 
in chapter 3 as figure 3-1. That model assumed that services and 
reason for termination are sequential rather than simultaneous. 
To observe the total effects of services, one must exclude control 
for reason for termination. To observe the direct effect of 
services, control for reason for termination must be added. When 
reason for termination is in the equation, it explains all vari- 
ability in the outcomes that is uniquely associated with it. Thus 
the estimates of the total effects of JTP services are reduced to 
the degree these effects are due to reason for termination. 

Table 4-8 shows the bivariate relationships between each of 
the outcomes and type of ser\'ice~the basic relationships without 
any controls — as well as the adjusted means and percentages. The 
uncontrolled results show that clients who received OJT are 
significantly more positive on almost all the outcome variables. 
Classroom instruction 1 associated with lower average earnings at 
26 weeks, and job search is associated with lower employment rate 
at 13 weeks. 

The lower part of table 4-8 presents the adjusted means/ 
percentages first under control for all independent variables 
except reason for termination (Tot Ef f ) , then for all the factors 
used as controls in previous tables including reason for termina- 
tion (Dir Eff ) . When these controls are added, all the statisti- 
cally significant differences are eliminated. 
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TABLE 4-7 



TITLE IIA ADJUSTED MEANS/PERCEMTAGES FOR UELFARE RECIPIENTS 
AMD NONUELFARE RECIPIENTS BY AGE. BY RACE. AND BY GENDER 

26-UEEK FOLLOy-UP 

Welfare Recipients at Application 



Variables 




Age 


Race 


Gender 




22-29 


30-54 


55+ 


White 


Black 


Other 


Male 


Female 


Percentage Welfare 
Recipients at 26 Weeks 


51.33 


45.26 


19.02 


47.50 


46.61 


56.88 


48.39 


47.48 


Average Niwber of Weeks 
Worked Second 13 Weeks 


5.89 


6.54 


• 

13.00 


6.69 


5.85 


6.51 


6.65 


6.23 


Eaploywent Rate at 
26 Weeks 


45.64 


48.90 


• 

100.JO 


53.44 


41.43 


41.99 


48.68 


48.50 


Average Weekly Earnings 
at 26 Weeks 


207.30 


229.08 


• 


203.29 


ZZ7.T7 


203.29 


284.25 


• 

168.44 



Not Welfare Recipients at Application 







Age 




Race 


« 

Gender 


Variables 


2L» c9 


30-54 


55* 


White 


\ 

Black 


Other 


Nal2 


Female 


Percentage Welfare 
Recipients at 26 Weeks 


3.23 


11.54 


6.63 


8.89 


2.56 


24.86 


2.66 


• 

17.48 


Average Nunber of Weeks 
Worked S^ond 13 Weeks 


10.00 


7.92 


• 

11.01 


8.84 


8.99 


11.74 


8.72 


9.28 


Enployment Rate at 
26 Weeks 


79.03 


58.63 


• 

50.92 


64.71 


70.16 


100.00 


62.11 


74.10 


Average Weekly Earnings 
at 26 Weeks 


277.88 


306.25 


299.81 


296.56 


285.97 


198.80 


324.18 


• 

241.16 
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TAIU A-8 



TITLE HA AVERAGCS/FetCENTAGES iY TYPE OF SERVICE 
QUARTER 4« PROGRAM YCAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1*3, PROGRAM YEAR 1967 

26 UEEIC FOLLOU-UP 





Classroon 

Instruction 


Job Search 


OJT 


Dcp6ndBnt 
Variables 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


NO 


Percentage Uelfare 
Recipients 
At Application 


56.24 


48.70 


57.72 


48.40 


36.38 


58.24 


At 13 Weeks 


44.04 


35.94 


44.96 


35.99 


20.97 


45.51 


At 26 Weeks 


26.92 


24.00 


25.34 


24.61 


15.25 


29.96 


Average Nuiter of 
Weeks Worked 
First 13 Weeks 


6.52 


8.03 


7.24 


7,75 


10.14 


6.30 
•** 


Second 13 Weeks 


7.71 


8.11 


7.61 


8.13 


9.96 


6.97 


Eiployment Rate 
At 13 Weeks 


51.87 


58.95 


49.06 


* 

59.70 


77.83 


46.15 
*• 


At 26 Weeks 


61.19 


59.46 


60.71 


59.66 


69.04 


55.12 


Average Weekly Earnings 
At 13 Weeks 


258.56 


264.26 
*• 


218.65 


274.86 


286.93 


241.55 
*•* 


At 26 Weeks 


199.42 


275.71 


226.31 




VMM 


219.84 


Response Size 


49 


157 


44 


142 


71 


115 



ADJUSTED MEANS/PERCENTAGES 



Percentage Welfare 
Recipients at 26 Weeks 
Tot Eff 
DIr Eff 


23.65 
26.2) 


25.65 
24.86 


24.91 
23.37 


25.32 
25.85 


26.02 
29.12 


23.77 
23.20 


Average Nuniber of Weeks 
Worked Second 13 Weeks 
Tot Eff 
Dir Eff 


6.59 
8.52 


7.61 
7.63 


8.68 
8.88 


7.56 
7.49 


6.59 
6,57 


7.47 
7.48 


Enployment Rate at 
26 Weeks 

Tot Eff 
Dir Eff 


63.79 
63.95 


57.26 
57.22 


65.40 
67.40 


56.62 
55.93 


60.90 
61.69 


57.85 
57.44 


Average Weekly Earnings 
at 26 weeks 

Tot Eff 
Dir Eff 


216.12 
220.66 


281.40 
260.56 


249.38 
248.50 


271.50 
271.61 


263.92 
264.25 


266.78 
266.61 
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between*8e?vl?L^J^^5r^°\^^ " powerful a mediating factor 
Detween services and 26-week outcomes as it is for 13-Wk±fcV on*-- 
comes A substantial part of the total effect o? OJT orSeeks 

?e^itna??on'"^i?^"r^ ^^^'^^ reflected in e^plo^In? ^t 

reJ?:2!?in 13 -week outcomes are included in the 

of iJ independent variables, they account for much of the 
uJfSS«iw 5"^ termination and little of this effect is 

uniquely related to the 26-week outcomes. 

f«r t™?n2i?}^ ^® inferred from this explanation that reason 

ieek oS?coSe« .^^^^^ association with the 26- 

week outcomes. Table 4-9 shows that it clearly does, in the 
regression equations, however, this associatio^ is shown to 
operate through the 13-week outcomes, not independent??? 

Predetennj,npH v>>ri^^^?fT 

In this section five independent variables are examined* 
employment status, welfare status, family structurl ba^rier^ to 
employment and employment status! ConsiderlSJepr^vioSs research 
has demonstrated that these variables are likely to in°lue"e 

aJ'^ihrML^^i^^"^?; t]"- °' Characteristics wi?; measured 

Obtained ?roS.JS^i^??^^°"' education status which was 

as coS?rofr?n Jh« °^^°''""? ^""^^y- variables were included 

i! } regressions already presented; this section 

examines their specific effects. For each relationship exceSt 

a^rprHenJen^Tbisis'iJ^^'^'^ perceJ^^ges di??:2nces 

okL« ^« a basis of comparison and adjusted means are 

«u?ooJ- '^^r^^ ^"P'*^^^ °' independent variables on the 
outcomes. Regressions were not calculated for barriers to emnfnv 
ment because there were so few cases in each categor? of SarSe?^ 
Suia adiu«?2i ^'^^i^bl^- in'^luded here and procedSSs for caJ^Sl 
ia^bie"! :-'lo1f 4?ir:hSrth'S%e^:S?tl^ "^^^ previously. 

4™«,oi"«?JK ""controlled comparisons education has the expected 
i7lhl ei^c?^f ^J? across the educational levels 

no^rJ?.,! P^ direction: more education is associated with mo?e 
nonf ir^K^^S-'^!^' ^" adjusted means/percentages; ho^eJer 

SiJec^ion Of soirS^^H "5??^ i« significant ind^he ' 

« ^ °^ differences is reversed. This is the 

bivaSate Sm2 'Jk^^?.?^ ^^^^ sectioS iJ tSe 

bivariate tables the following relationships were found: 

o Those who were welfare recipients at application work less 
earn less and are much more likely to be recipients at 

fninr^? not recipients at 

application (table 4-11) . 

° ?eSeiSe^!o?y^f/?^'' ^t^^' ^^^'^ ^^^^ '"O" lil^ely to 

"able 4-!2) ^''"^^^ structures 
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o The effects of barriers to employment (ex-offender, handi- 
capped, limited English proficiency) are smaller and not 
always in the direction one might expect (table 4-13). 

o Those who were employed at application were employed more 
at the 26-Jweelc follow-up and worked more weeks during the 
follow-up period than those who were unemployed or out of 
the labor force (table 4-14). 

When the adjusted means and percentages were calculated, 
however, most of these statistically significant differences were 
not found. The subsample for whom the complete data were avail- 
able yielded so few cases across the various categories that the 
regression coefficients for these categories usually failed to 
reach significance. 

A summary of the major findings from this and the other 
chapters and a discussion of their implications are presented in 
chapter 7. 



TABLE 4-11 



TITLE MA AVERAGES/PERCENTAGES iY ICLFAM STATUS AT APPLICATION 
QUARTER 4, PROQMII YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGMN YEAR 1967 

26>UEEK POLLOU-UP 



Variables 


AFDC Recipient 


General 


Nonuelfare 


Ptrcintao* Ualfarc 
Raclpfintt 

icaxi on 

At 13 UMks 


100.00 
52.64 


100.00 
51.03 


0.00 
9.83 


At 26 Weeks 


45.85 


40.31 


8.34 


Average mmbT of 
First 13 Weeks 


7.06 


6.78 


9.19 


Second 13 Weeks 


6.56 


6.12 


8.94 


taploynent Rate 
At 13 weeks 

At 26 Weeks 


51.01 
49.55 


48.20 
46.94 


68.56 
69.88 


Average Weekly Earnfngs 
At 13 WMks 

At 26 Weeks 


215.04 
210.69 


187.02 
200.76 


236.23 
249.44 


Response Size 


737 


296 


1051 


ADJUSTED MEANS/PERCENTAGES 




Percentage Welfare 
Recipients at 26 Weeks 


30.44 


33.19 


20.85 


Average Nuiter of Weeks 
Worked Second 13 Weeks 


6.82 


9.61 


8.20 


EmployiKnt Rate at 
26 Weeks 


47.01 


84.65 


62.05 


Average Weekly Earnings 
at 26 Weeks 


250.09 


235,59 


279.87 
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TABLE 4 12 



TITLE IIA AVERAGES/PERCENTAGES BY FAMILY STATUS AT APPLICATION 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1986 
QUARTERS 1*3, PROGRAM YEAR 1987 

26-WEEK FOLLOU-UP 



Variables 


Single Parent u/> 1 
Child under 6yrs. 


Single Parent uith 
> 1 Child 7-17 yrt. 


Parent in 2 
Parent Heme 


Other Family 
Meaner 


Non* 
Dependent 


Percentage welfare 
Recipiantt 
At Application 

At 13 ueeks 

At 26 Ueeks 


86.03 
59.45 
54.22 


73.12 
45.93 
36.85 


51.31 
36.34 


24.94 
34.66 

7 TO 
f . f U 


**** 

34.96 
**** 

24. 10 
**** 

10. ly 


Average NiMber of 
Ueeks Uorked 
First 13 Ueeks 


5.28 


6.79 


8.00 


9.89 


* 

8.78 


Second 13 Ueeks 


5.42 


7.68 


8.38 


9.77 


* 

7.90 


Employwent Rate 
At 13 Ueeks 


36.03 


53.48 


62.65 


71.15 


**** 

59.67 


At 26 Ueeks 


41.56 


52.80 


62.75 


71.17 


*** 

59.12 


Average Ueekly Earnings 
At 13 Ueeks 


206.77 


234.51 


312.73 


311.98 


* 

205.84 


At 26 Ueeks 


193.70 


210.89 


300.53 


329.82 


* 

209.05 


Response Size 


25 


40 


71 


22 


59 


ADJUSTED MEANS/PERCENTAGES 


Percentage Uelfare 
Recipients at 26 Ueeks 


28.34 


30.29 


29.54 


25.78 


16.17 


Average Nuniser of Ueeks 
Uorked Second 13 Ueeks 


8.21 


9.10 


8.48 


7.07 


* 

6.55 


Employment Rate at 
26 Ueeks 


68.97 


63.83 


64.98 


53.73 


47.32 


Average Ueekly Earnings 
at 26 Ueeks 


350.81 


296.00 


229.12 


256.49 


* 

250.85 
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TABLE 4-13 



TITLE IIA AVERACES/PERCEWTAGES BY BARRIERS TO EI»>LOYME»IT AT APPLICATION 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROCRAN YEAR 1987 



26-WEEK FOLLOU-UP 



Variables 


Offender 


Handicapped 


Limited English 


No Barrier 


Perctntage Utlfara 
Recipients 
At AppUcation 

At 13 Weeks 


62.64 
24.40 


31.47 
11.00 


44.30 
15.00 


* 

54.47 
•*** 

40.87 


At 26 Weeks 


29.86 


13.66 


13.69 


CO.U I 


Average iMter of 
Weeks Worked 
First 13 Weeks 


7.46 


3.99 


9.04 


8.12 


Second 13 Weeks 


7.00 


4.87 


7.68 


8.07 


Ewploywant Rate 
At 13 Weeks 


54.76 


26.31 


66.45 


**** 

59.69 


At 26 Weeks 


48.15 


31.56 


55.77 


59.87 


Average Weekly Earnings 
At 13 Weeks 


301.46 


304.92 


223.64 


250.62 


At 26 Weeks 


298.22 


301.29 


323.31 


243.51 


Response Size 


10 


11 


15 


194 



: Adjusted Mans not calculated because of smll nuiBer* in each cateflOry of barrl 
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TABLE 4U 



TITLE IIA ADJUSTED MEANS/PERCENTAGE BY EMPLOYNENT STATUS AT APPLICATION 
QUARTER 4« PROGRAM YEAR 1986 
QUARTERS 1*3< PROGRAM YEAR 1967 

26-UEEK FOLLOW-UP 



Variables 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Not in Labor Force 


Percentage Welfare 
Recipients 
At Application 


27.55 


55.45 


86.88 


At o weeKs 




XT IX 


OU.UO 


At 26 Weeks 


7.55 


50.23 


52.75 


Average Nimber of 
Weeks Worked 
First 15 Weeks 

Second 15 Weeks 


9.50 
11.19 


7.58 
7,24 


7.04 
** 

7.55 


ERployment Rate 
At 15 Weeks 

At 26 Weeks 


73.25 
80.05 


55.24 
55.77 


** 

46.89 
*** 

55.68 


Average Weekly Earnings 
At 15 Weeks 


240.65 


266.08 


201 .49 
* 


At 26 Weeks 


251.51 


259.04 


173.28 


Response Size 


50 


170 


17 


ADJUSTED MEANS/PERCENTAGES 


Percentage Welfare 
Recipients at 26 Weeks 


8.11 


25.94 


* 

15.12 


Average Nuiiwr of Weeks 
Worked Second 15 Weeks 


9.23 


8.17 


8.58 


Enployment Rate at 
26 Weeks 


70.24 


62.02 


62.62 


Average Weekly Earnings 
at 26 Weeks 


?28.18 


211.22 


510.52 
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CHAPTER 5 
TITLE III 13 -WEEK FOLLOW-UP 



Title III of the Job Training Fartnershio Act ^.ttpa^ ic 
trlt'^lnt ^°/i?^°^-ted workers who are unuSSy'^Jo illlrl to their 
previous industry or occupation. Unlike title IIA, these clients 
do not have to be economically disadvantaged to quilS? for J??- 
Ohio u.rvices. The procedures used to follow up the title ttt 
Clients were identical to those used with the titJe iJa surJeJ 



o 
o 



Weeks worked during the 13-week follow-up period 

^'ihr?on:i!S%ir?^d°"''' ^-^"^ -^'^ 

wSo^iXd"""^ "^^'^ °' """"^ '^ll^^'-^P Period (for those 
Welfare recipient (yes, no) during week 13 

Education status during the 13 -week follow-up (attended 
school during period, did not attend) (^^^enaea 

Clients' ratings of satisfaction with training or services 
received while participating in JTP-Ohio services 

-Length of program (3 -point scale) 

-Instructors or other staff (4-point scale) 

-Program overall (4-point scale) 

'sSiler"^^^ °^ training or services on the job (4-point 
Percentage assisted to find job by JTPA 
J^^rjo^^et^'jor required them to sign up for 

Ur^^ ?Jat^^^o:?d^is?? 

Basic cross-tabulations, paralleling thosrp?esent:d°S"c^^^^^ 3, 



o 
o 
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are examined^. Multivariate analyses of these same data were 
conducted but are not reported in detail because the complete 
background information necessary for these analysis was available 
for only one-fifth of the respondents. Many of the title III 
clients interviewed for the follow-up had been selected from lists 
supplied by contracted providers of services. These lists contain 
only basic information on the characteristics of clients. 



Descriptive Data 

Table 5-1 contains the mean, the standard deviation, and the 
number of cases for each variable used in this report. The maxi- 
mum number of usable interviews is 357, but data were available 
for all former clients for only 5 Df the variables in the table. 
Data were available for almost all clients for an additional 11 
variables but then the number of usable cases drops sharply. The 
variables for which there is the least usable information are the 
ones that are critical to the multivariate analysis, those indi- 
cating the type of services received while in JTP-Ohio programs. 

As in the PY 1986 survey, the title III clients are different 
on many characteristics from the title IIA clients. Over 70 per- 
cent of the title Ills are males, while the title IIAs divide 
evenly male and female. Just 6 percent of the title Ills were 
welfare recipients at application compared to over 50 percent of 
the title IIAs. Almost two-thirds of the title Ills were parents 
in families where both parents were present compared to one-fourth 
of the title IIAs. The comparison that most clearly reflects the 
difference in the attractiveness of these clients to employers is 
their earnings at follow-up: the title Ills who were employed were 
earning an average of $363 per week, while the title IIAs earned 
only $218. 

The percentage of title III clients employed at termination 
was a little higher in PY 1987 than in PY 1986 and the percentage 
employed at follow-up was almost identical. Surprisingly the 
percentage employed at termination — the most direct indicator of 



^All statewide statistical summaries contained in this chapter 
were calculated usin^ sample weights. Sample weights were used to 
correct for the difference in response rates between those 
employed and those not employed at termination. The weights are 
designed to prevent persons employed at termination from being 
over-represented in the calculations. The formula used to calcu- 
late tbe weight is Pj/pj for those employed at termination and (1- 
Pj)/(l~pj) ^or those not employed. Pj stands for the proportion 
employed at termination in the population, and pj is corresponding 
proportion for completers. 



TABLE 5 1 



TITLE III MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIC^S 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 1987 



Variable 



Eii|>loytd at Ttniination 
Eiiployad at Follou-U|) 
Averatfa Pay in Ut«k 13 
Averagt Nunbtr of Uteks Worked 
Welfare Status at Follow-up 
Edjcation Statue at Fol low-Up 
Client Average Ratir^t 

Prograa length 

Staff 

ProgrM Overal I 

Help on Job 
JTPA Assisted to Find Job 
Enployer Required JTPA Signip 
Labor Merket Experience 
NiMber of Weeks Worked in Year 

Prior to Application 
Percentage Male 
Black 

Other Race 

AFDC Recipient at Application 
General Recipi'int at Application 
Exceeded Prog .-aw Duration 
Exc jdad 90 D.iy Hold statue 
Age 50 to 54 
Age 55* 

High School Dropout 
Sane College 
College Graduate 
Job Search 
ClasS'Ocm Training 
On the Job Training 
Assessment 

Single Parent with > 1 Child 

Ages 1 to 6 
Two- Parent Home 
Other Family Meeber 
Single Parent with > 1 Child 

Ages 7 to 17 



Variable Code 
Name 



EMPLTERM 

ENPLFLUP 

PAYWK13 

UEEKSWRK 

UELSTA2 

ATND5CHL 

LENGTRNG 

RATE INST 

RATEPROG 

TRNHELP 

JTPAASST 

EMPLREO 

LMEXPER 

UKSWRKI 

SEX 

BLACK 

OTHRRACE 

AFDCAPL 

GENRLAPL 

TOOLONG 

EXHOLD 

AGE3054 

AGE55PL 

DROPOUT 

SMCOL 

COLGRAO 

JBSRCH 

OCC-CLAS 

OJT 

ASSESS 

SP1-6 

TWOPAR 

OTHFANM 

SP6-17 



71.19 
72.82 
363.02 
9.51 
6.90 
2.82 

2.40 
3.67 
3.15 
2.42 

22.40 
8.83 

17.62 

29.55 
71.71 
14.04 
3.09 
4.67 
1.40 
1.67 
.56 
71.43 
9.?4 
14.29 
33.43 
9.88 
30.34 
50.00 
11.86 
7.89 

1.28 
62.82 
16.67 

1.28 



Standard 
Deviation 



45.35 
44.55 
212.56 
4.94 
25.38 
16.59 

.90 
.71 
.80 
1.28 
41.82 
28.32 
13.79 

22.17 
45.10 
34.79 
17.33 
21.16 
11.78 
18.83 
7.51 
45.24 
29.00 
3f.04 
47.24 
29.89 
46.27 
50.32 
32.48 
27.12 

0 

41.67 
23.59 



Saeple 
Size 



354 
357 
260 
357 
348 
354 

293 
302 
299 
269 
294 
265 
342 

343 
357 
356 
356 
214 
214 
354 
354 
357 
357 
357 
344 
344 
76 
76 
76 
76 

78 
78 
78 

78 
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the effect of JTP-Ohio services — is only slightly higher for title 
Ills than for title lIAs (71.19 compared to 67.94 percent). Title 
HAS, however, were much more likely than title ills to report 
JTPA assisted then to find their jobs (36.54 compared to 22.40 
percent) . 



Basic Cross-Tab ulations 

This section reviews basic cross-tabulations showing the 
relationships between the outcomes and several independent vari- 
ables. With one exception, these are bivariate relationships and 
therefore are not indicators of net effects. Table 5-3 does 
present simultaneous three-way cross classifications by age, race, 
and gender. Since no other variables affect race, age, and 
gender, the results in table 5-3 could be viewed as rough esti- 
mates of total effects, except that the entries in many of its 
cells are based on very few respondents. 

Table 5-2 reports the separate bivariate relationships 
between race, gender, and age and the eleven outcomes; the simul- 
taneous cross-classifications, as noted above, are presented 
in table 5-3. In general, there are fewer statistically signifi- 
cant differences across the categories than in the title IIA 
results. 2 in part this ir due to the smaller number of respon- 
dents upon which the results ^re based, but it also seems to 
reflect the more positive labor market experiences of these 
clients. The differences that are significant are consistent with 
other results in this report and with other research on the 
effects of age, sex, and race. Males earn more than females, and 
workers in the middle- age range earn more than younger and older 
workers. Blacks work fewer weeks, are less likely to be employed 
when contacted at follow-up, and are more likely to receive public 
assistance than are whites. 

On most of the outcome variables the differences across the 
title III groups are less than in the title IIA results. On 
average earnings, however, the title III differences across cate- 
gories are more pronounced. In the title IIA data, females earn 
$70 less per week; in the title III data the difference is double, 
$140. Title III clients in the middle age range earn $90 more 



^In all tabi in this chapter and in the report the following 
signs are used to indicate level of statistical significance: 

*p < .05; **p < .01; ***p < .001; ****p < .oooi. 
Sample sizes in the tables are number drawn for tne sample, not 
the number of completed interviews. To find the number of com- 
pleted interviews, multiply the sample size by the response rate 
converted to a proportion. For example in table 5-2, the response 
rate for respondents 22-29 years of age was 73.40%. The sample 
size is .7340 times 94 or 69. 
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TABLE 5-2 



TITLE ]]] MEANS/PERCENTAGES BY AGE, BY RACE, AND BY GENDER: 
BIVARIATE RELATIONSHIPS 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 1967 





Age 


Race 


Gender 




2229 


30-54 


55* 


White 


Black 


Other 


Male 


FeMle 


Avtr«9t Miflbtr of Weeks Worked 
During Follow-Up 


10.05 


9.39 


8.49 


9.68 


7.75 


9.83 


9.71 


6.71 


EaployMtnt Rate at Follou-Up 


75.23 


72.24 


65.83 


74.96 


57.40 


62.36 


73.78 


68.14 


Average Weekly camfngt at FoUoM-Up 


311.79 


391.05 


*** 

224.19 


370.11 


311.12 


314.27 


396.48 


•••* 

258.42 


Welfare Status at Follou Up, 
Percentage of individuals on 
Welfare at Follow Up 


6.61 


7.68 


2.91 


5.57 


15.38 


* 

9.67 


5.96 


9.67 


Education Status at FollowUp, 
Percentage of Individuals Receiving 
Education at Follow- Up 


1.47 


3.10 


3.01 


3.03 


2.01 


0.00 


2.73 


2.92 


Client's Average Ratings 
Progran length 


2.50 


2.38 


2.32 


2.37 


2.52 


2.60 


2.43 


2.31 


9\mTT 


3.37 


3.39 


3.28 


3.41 


3.22 


3.19 


3.41 


3.33 


Prograa overall 


3.U 


3.16 


3.12 


3.18 


3.13 


2.67 


3.18 


3.10 


Help on job 


2.53 


2.38 


2.36 


2.38 


2.63 


2.17 


2.37 


2.52 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


30.81 


20.43 


17.83 


21.30 


27.01 


29.76 


19.79 


29.57 


Percentage of Eiiployers 
Required JTPA Sign 


10.47 


8.04 


10.81 


8.88 


2.75 


* 

28.59 


9.16 


7.59 


Response Rate 


73.40 


79.19 


73.33 


80.00 


79.36 


73.33 


78.53 


82.79 


Sonple Size 


94 


322 


45 


369 


6S 


15 


326 


122 
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TABLE 5-3 



TITLE III MEANS/PERCENTAGES BY RACE« GENDER, AND AGE: 
MULTIVARIATE CROSS-aASSI FICATIQN 
QUARTER 4« PROGRAM YEAR 19B6 
QUARTERS 1-3« PROGRAM YEAR 1967 





White 


Black 


Other 


Male 


Fcanle 


Male 


Fenale 


Male 


F«wle 


Age 




Age 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Age 


2229 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30*54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


Average Nmtier of Weeks 
Worked During FoUow Up 


9.93 


9.81 


10.07 


10.08 


9.20 


7.25 


9.02 


8.19 


10.35 


10.42 


6.41 


1.00 


13.00 


8.45 


6.00 


13.00 


13.00 


13.00 


Eiplo^^nent Rete it 
FoUoW'Up 


72.37 


76.09 


77.55 


85.22 


73.58 


48.54 


59.53 


61.21 


100.00 


58.83 


41.68 


34.60 


100.00 


49.02 


0 


100.00 


100.00 


inn nn 
1W.U0 


Average Weekly Earnings at 
FoUou-Up 


366.07 


437.11 


IHrtt 

206.67 


251.64 


245.07 


281.30 


150.79 


360.83 


313.51 


315.00 


336.90 


134.00 


225.00 


470.15 


0 


146.00 


270.00 


150.00 


Welfare Status at 
Follow- Up« Percentage of 
IndWidualt on Welfare 


0 


6.51 


0 


8.40 


8.90 


0 


26.45 


13.49 


0 


25.36 


7.49 


30.79 


0 


.7.63 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Education Status at 

Individuals Receiving 
Education at Follow-up 


0 


2.98 


5.4^ 


6.96 


3.99 


0 


0 


5.97 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Client's Average Ratings 

riograii icngin 
Staff 

Program overall 
Help on job 


2.70 


2.36 


2.33 


1.78 


2.42 


1.98 


2.38 


2.67 


3.00 


3.00 


2.22 


2.31 


3.00 


2.19 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.3S 


3.46 


3.34 


3.50 


3.26 


3.28 


3.00 


3.34 


3.00 


3.42 


3.16 


2.96 


2.00 


3.36 


3.00 


4.00 


2.00 


4.00 


3.21 


3.18 


3.17 


3.22 


3.06 


3.42 


3.00 


3.21 


3.00 


3.10 


3.21 


2.62 


2.00 


3.24 


3.00 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


2.40 


2.29 


2.57 


3.00 


2.44 


2.37 


2.76 


2.67 


2.41 


2.24 


3.25 


1.00 


4.00 


2.14 


3.00 


1.00 


2.00 


1.00 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


23.74 


15.89 


23.19 


63.33 


29.74 


* 

0 


23.54 


40.42 


0 


13.80 


33.33 


0 


100.00 


19.06 


100.00 


0 


0 


0 


Percentage of Enployers 
Required JTPA Sign \jp 


6.29 


8.43 


18.46 


16.33 


7.25 


0 


23.54 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100.00 


19.06 


0 


0 


100.00 


0 


Response Rate 


72.55 


80.86 


78.26 


83.33 


80.00 


100.00 


100.00 


72.73 


66.67 


90.91 


73.68 


100.00 


33.33 


75.00 


IOC. 00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Sample Size 


51 


209 


23 


18 


6U 


8 


5 


22 


3 


11 


19 


3 


3 


8 


1 


1 


1 


1 



Jff?«^??^^5L''°5j*''° older workers, m the 

title IIA data the maximum difference across age groups is $43. 
The racial differences in earnings are also la?ge? in the ti"; 

JiLS J'''."?!^}^*' I" differeSSes do Sot 

ln2« 'T^®" differences in earn- 

ings among the title iii clients suggest employers are paying for 
«Mi-S^°'' work experience of the dislocated workers . Males? 
^vn«^?:n^;^S''K?^*^® workers tend to have had their previous 
experience in higher paying jobs and this appears to influence the 
earnings they receive after leaving JTP-Ohio. ^"^i-uence tne 

R o no significant differences across groups in tables 

5-2 and 5-3 in satisfaction ratings of training o? services 
received from JTP-Ohio, and only two significant diffSence in the 
percentage assisted by jtPA to find their jobs. Young, white 
females and individuals in the "other" racial group were siSnif i- 

S^tiLr^Lni^?:'^ receiving such asSsSnc^ but'^Eo^i 

of these results are based on small numbers of respond4nts. 

«n*-o«™!«^® ^'t reports bivariate associations between the five 
outcomes and four types of jtP services, m t.ie title IIA reoort 
Jni^o^^^'^K ^^P!^ °^ services were analyzed-classroom training 
*!??.?^'^- "^^^^ "'ost common Upes of 

services for title IIA participants, m the FY 1986 survey 
assessment was Included in the analysis of the title III data 
S!n?T/'' "rv,f°i!"'' ^° associated with Sgher rateJ ofeSploy- 
?JEes Ser^5ouSd^?^^r*"^* earnings. The higher emplojjen?^ 
w« 2 il? current survey but the earnings advantage 

«J^2S i]^ °f results in table 5-4, however, must be inter- 
preted cautiously because they are based only on those respondents 

^S^h^^Th^r^^*^? information was available In5^?Ee 

nmober that received assessment and OJT in this group are quite 

for. between the outcome variables and reasons 

In ^^^1® 5-5. These results are based 

?Sose in ffb?eT! ''"^^r^! confidence can be placed in them than 
K^JfL I^K Clients who entered employment clearly do 

better than those who left jtp for any othef reason. They wo?k 
J^nfo'^^S^JI^ ^'-^^^^ follow-up, ari much more likely ?J Se 
Jtl^^lt the 13th week, earn more if they are employed, and 

Sat}«??oil?^^^^^°.5? °" welfare. All these differences aL 
tS« significant and consistent with the PY 1986 and the 

lil t nol^^n? ''"''^"^ JTP-Ohio programs for a job clearly 

« S !k 1 influence on labor market experience at least il 
the 6 months immediately after termination. 
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TABLE 5-4 



TITLE 111 MEANS/PERCENTAGES BY FOUR HPEB OF JTP SERVICES 
QUARTER 4« PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 1967 





Classroom 
Training 


Job Search 


OJT 


Assessment 


VariablM 


Yes 


No 


Yet 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Averagt Nmber of WMks 
Worked During Follou*Up 


7.23 


** 

9.03 


10.00 


8.57 


10.63 


6.63 


13.00 


* 

8.60 


Averagt Eiploymnt Rate 
at Follow-U|> 


46.33 


* 

70.23 


69.57 


65.56 


65.35 


65.99 


100.00 


* 

65.04 


Average Uaakly tncoHtt 
at Follow-U|> 


304.12 


362.09 


376.68 


371.80 


286.96 


375.94 


316.17 


374.57 


Welfare Status at 
Follou-up, Percentage of 
Tennineeft on Welfare 


20.31 


* 

7.21 


4.S4 


10.03 


0 


9.91 


0 


9.71 


Education Status at 
FoUou-Up, Percentage of 
Terminees Receiving 
Education 


4.91 


4.36 


17.39 


3.01 


0 


4.67 


16.17 


4.14 


Client's Average Ratings 
Progrm length 


2.44 


2.66 


2.56 


2.55 


2.76 


2.53 


3.00 


2.53 


Staff 


3.60 


* 

3.26 


3.19 


* 

3.53 


3.50 


3.42 


3.17 


3.45 


Program overall 


3.27 


* 

2.67 


2.71 


3.08 


2.73 


3.01 


2.25 


3.02 


Help on job 


2.67 


2.14 


2.05 


2.52 


2.07 


2.43 


2.60 


2.35 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


12.68 


30.89 


22.22 


23.13 


42.66 


19.02 


40.00 


21.23 


Percentage of Enployers 
Required JTPA Sign up 


26.02 


9.86 


5.88 


22.11 


23.69 


15.86 


0 


18.80 


Response Rate 


90.47 


95.00 


92 00 


92.98 


100.00 


91.76 


100.00 


92.10 


Sample Size 


42 


40 


25 


57 


9 


73 


6 


76 
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TABLE S-5 



TITLE ]]] MEANS/PERCENTAGES iY REASON FOR TERMINATION 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 1987 



VariabiM 


cnxerea cMpioymnt 
A01-A05 


Exceeded 

PrograM 

C-12 


ExceedKi 
90-Day Nold 
C-14 


Poor 
Attendwice 
C06, C07 


Other 


Avtrft9« NurtMT of Uttkt 
UorkRd During FoUou-Up 


11.0>» 


6.06 


8.50 


3.00 


5.94 


EMploywnt Ratt at 


84.52 


53.85 


50.00 


0 


45.78 


Averagt UMcly IncoM 
at Follwup 


385.72 


176.86 


a^ on 


0 


*** 

281.68 


Utlfart Statui at FoUow-U0 
Ptrcantaot of TtfurintM 
on URlfara 


2.46 


f .Or 


0 


0 


**** 

19.28 


Education Statua at 
FoUow-ti^ Ptrcantaga of 
Taniinra Racaivlng 

Education 


3.60 


0 


0 


0 


1.22 


CUfntif Avtrage RatinQs 
PrograM length 

Staff 

Progran ovaral I 
Help on job 


2.47 


£.6r 


3.00 


3.00 


* 

2.13 


3.43 


3.10 


4.00 


3.00 


3 26 


3.20 


2.75 


2.50 


3.00 


3.12 


2.49 


2.44 


100.00 


1.00 


2.19 


Percontage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


25.54 


22.22 


50.00 


0 


8.16 


Ptrcentagt of E«plcyars 
Required JTPA Sign up 


8.93 


0 


0 


0 


10.63 


Response Rate 


82.62 


86.67 


100.00 


100.00 


76.85 


Saople Size 


305 


15 


2 


4 


108 
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Tables 5-6 to 5-9 report the associations between the outcome 
measures and the following characteristics of the title III 
clients: employment at the time of application to JTP-Ohio, 
education, welfare, and family status.^ There are no statisti- 
cally significant relationships between employment status and the 
outcomes, and the differences, except for welfare status, are 
small (table 5-6) . These results are consistent with the FY 1986 
survey and the title IIA results. Employment status at applica- 
tion is not a reliable predictor of the effects of JTP-Ohio 
services. In contrast, table 5-7 shows that education has a 
strong association with earnings and employment in the expected 
direction. That is, more eduction is associated with higher 
average earnings and higher levels of employment. 

Welfare status at application (table 5-8) has a statistically 
significant association with weeks worked, employment in week 13, 
and welfare status at follow-up. Those not receiving AFDC or 
general assistance at application work more weeks than those who 
are receiving such aid and are also substantially more likely to 
be employed in week 13. As one would expect, those not receiving 
public assistance at application are less likely to receive soir3 
type of public assistance at follow-up. The high average earnings 
for AFDC recipients is misleading, and nonsignificant, because it 
is based on only three former recipients who were employed at 
follow-up. 

Information on family status at application was available for 
only about one-fifth of the respondents (table 5-9) . Because of 
the small number of respondents in the catec;ories, only one of the 
outcomes yielded a statistically significant difference at the .05 
level. 

In chapters 3 and 4 the importance of conducting multivariate 
analysis to yiold more precise estimates of the effects of JTP- 
Ohio training and services was emphasized. Such analyses were 
attempted with the title III data. Because of the low proportion 
of respondents for whom complete data were available, however, 
these analyses yielded very few significant findings that alter 
the results presented in the bivarlate tables. In particular, the 
strong influence that receiving assessment had on earnings in the 
FY 1986 data was not found in the current data either in the 
bivariate or the multivariate analysis. Until more complete data 
are available, it would be wise to reserve judgment on the effec- 
tiveness of assessment as a service to title III clients. It 
would also be prudent to consider the multivariate analyses of the 
title IIA data as reflecting the most likely relationships among 
the variables for the title III clients. The relationships in the 



There were so few cases of title III individuals with employ- 
ment barriers (0 offenders, 0 handicapped, and 2 LEP) that the 
tabulation is not reported here, even though it is included in the 
title IIA chapter.) 
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II *^o*'«verj »ay not b« as strong as in the title IIA 

«*ta. The titls III clients have had aore successful prior work 
histories than the title IIA clients, and the influence of these 
histories on their post-prograa enployment may be more powerful 
than particular individual characteristics. 
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TABLE 5-6 

TITLE 111 MEANS/PERCENTAGES fOk ENPtOYNENT STATUS AT APPLICATION 
OUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1986 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 1967 



Varftbltt 


EMployed 


Not EmdIovmI 


AvtrRQt mmbT of Uetkt Worked 
During Follow-up 


9.30 


8.87 


fsmpiomnt Rato at Follow- qp 


61.33 


60.14 


Avwagt UMkly Earnings at 
FolloM-U|p 


323.44 


335.70 


Utlfara Status at Follow-i^). 
Parcentage of Temfnets 

Rccelvfno Edication 


0.00 


14.69 


Education Status at Follow-ip, 
Percanta99 Tarail nees 
Rocalvlng Education 


10.67 


8.14 


Clt«nt*s Average Ratings 
Prograa length 

StafT 

Prograsi overal I 
Help on job 


2.49 


2.59 


3.52 


3.39 


3.12 


2.94 


2.18 


?.37 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


19.84 


22.88 


Percentage of Employers 
Required JTPA Sign up 


20.52 


15.08 


Response Rate 


90.00 


93.75 


Sanple Size 


20 


64 
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TABLE S*7 



TITLE III MEANS/PEKCEHTAGES OF OUTCOMES |Y EDUCATION STATUS 
QUARTER 4, PtOGRAN YEAR 1986 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAN YEAR 19B7 





Drop Out 


H.S. Graduete 


Sons College 


College Grad. 


Avtragt Niater of Ut«ka 
Uorksd During Follow Up 


7.91 


9.63 


9.11 


*# 

11.43 


E^plo)Mnt Ratt at 
FoUoM-Up 


63.56 


73.09 


67.87 


* 

90.98 


Avtragt UMkly Incow 
■t Follow-Up 


j23.j0 


323. 14 


427.11 


455.45 


Vol fart Statut at Folloy-Lte 
Ptrcantaga of Tor«fnt«t 
on Uslfart 


11 .04 


6,76 


6.72 


2.89 


Education Status at 

rw&ktMl ^*}f§ rVicvntayv OT 

TtraifniM RactWfng 
Education 


15.89 


.51 


1.34 


**«* 

0 


CUent*i Average Ratfr^t 
ProgrM length 


2.05 


2.41 




* 

C.QO 


Staff 


3.16 


3.40 


3.38 


3.50 


ProgrM overall 


3.06 


3.17 


3.18 


3.13 


Help on job 


2.29 


2.33 


2.57 


2.65 


Percentege JTPA Assisted 
to Ffnd Job 


21.93 


24.18 


16.61 


24.16 


Percentage of Eiployers 
Required JTPA Sign 14) 


23.83 


6.89 


9.78 


** 

0 


Response Size 


51 


191 


81 


34 



i«TE: EcUational status ms cicfined by survey rMponM. It is not possible to 
rste^use education status could not be obtainedfor those 
in the original sasple uho were not interviewed. 
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TABLE S*8 



TITLE 111 MEANS/PERCENTAGES FOR VARIAtlEt tY WELFARE STATUS AT APPLICATION 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1966 
QUARTERS V3« PROGRAM YEAR 1987 



Varfablet 


AFDC Recfpfant 


General 


Not Welfare 


Avtragt Ninter of Uttks 


6.06 


.69 


**** 

10.33 


EiployMnt Ratt at 
FoUoM-ip 


CO. ¥3 




**** 

77.91 


Averaga Uatkly Incoiia 
at FoUow-q> 


9h9 • r U 


u 


J36.00 


Walfar* Statua at FoUow-q» 
Ptrcantaga of Ttnifnata 
on Utlfart 


41.37 


69.21 


3.09 


EiAjcation Statiis at FottoM'in 

Percantaga of Tamfnaea 
Racafvfng Education 


0 


0 


3.44 


Clfant's Avtrage Ratiriga 
ProgrM langth 

Staff 

ProgrM overall 

Help on job 


2.33 




2.46 


T T7 
J. r r 


1 AX 

3. 06 


3.36 


3.49 


3.52 


3.08 


3.87 


0 


**** 

2.29 


Percentage JTPA Assisted 
to Ffnd Job 


28.34 


0 


22.45 


Percentage of Enployers 
Required JTPA Sign 


29.99 


0 


9.11 


Response Rate 


100.00 


60.00 


89.73 


Sample Size 


10 


5 


224 
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TABLE 5*9 



TITLE III NEAMS/PEtCEMTACE- OF VARIABLES BY FAMILY STATUS AT APPLICATION 
QUARTER 4, PROGRAM YEAR 1986 
QUARTERS 1-3, PROGRAM YEAR 1967 



VariablM 


Single Parent With 
>1 Child Under 6 yrs 


Single Parent With 
> 1 Child 7-17 yrs 


Parent in 2 
Parent None 


Other Fanily 
Ptesber 


Non 
OepencWit 


Average Nuiter of Weeks 
Worked During FoUou-Up 


13.00 


0 


9.01 


7.80 


in IX 

lU. 


Einployiient Rate at 
FoUoM-Up 


100.00 


0 


58.10 


61.12 


69.84 


Average Weekly Incont 

at Follow-up 


554.00 


0 


361.60 


249.97 


294.29 


Welfare Statue at Fol low- 
Up Percentage of Tenaf • 
ntee on Welfare 


0 


100.00 


9.37 


16.65 


6.90 


Educatfon Statue at 
Follow-up Percantege of 
Temfneee Receiving 

Education 


100.00 


0 


o.uu 


14.82 


6.90 


Client's Average Ratings 
Program length 

Staff 

ProgrMi overall 
Help on job 


3.00 


3.00 


2.A9 


2.44 


2.84^ 


3.00 


3.00 


3.68 


3.01 


3.00 


0 


3.00 


3.13 


2.85 


2.60 


0 


0 


2.41 


2.36 


2.00 


Percentege JTPA Assisted 
to Find Job 


0 


0 


21.50 


29.28 


17.59 


Percentege of Enployers 
Required JTPA Sign \p 


0 


0 


20.57 


0 


18.67 


Response Rate 


100.00 


50.00 


94.23 


92.86 


93.33 


SMpl<? Size 


1 2 


52 


13 


15 
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CHAPTER 3 
EMPLOYER SURVEY 



This chapter presents the analysis of the FY 1987 survey of 
employers of title IIA JIP Ohio clients. Data for this chapter 
are taken from two sources. The primary source of information is 
a sample of employers of former JTP Ohio title IIA clients. The 
second data source is the 13-week follow-up survey of individuals 
who received services under JTP Ohio programs. The chapter pres- 
ents employer attitudes and opinions regarding the performance of 
the former clients and the employers* reasons for participation in 
JTP Ohio programs. The chapter also assesses the agreement 
between some of the information provided by participants in the 
title IIA survey ancl similar infonnation from their employers. 
These reliability checks were carried out by merging data from the 
employer survey with data from the title IIA 13-week survey by 
matching social security numbers on the two data files. 

The report is organized into two sections. The first section 
describes the procedures of the employer survey, and the second 
section reports the findings. A discussion of the implications is 
contained in chapter 7. 



Procedures 

The employer survey was conducted with the employers who 
first hired title IIA clients after they left JTP Ohio services. 
These employers were compiled into a list that defined the sample 
frame for the einployer survey. Only employers of title IIA 
clients who ended their JTP Ohio participation during the first 
36 weeks of PY 1987 (1 July 1987 through 5 March 1988) were 
included. Employer names were included in the list as often as 
they were listed by former JTP title IIA respondents. The proba- 
bility of selection into the employer sample thus was determined 
by the frequency of hiring former title IIA participants. The 
sampling unit was establishment (not firm). An initial sample of 
511 different establishments was selected. Table 6-1 presents the 
results from the contracts with these establishments. 

The employer survey is divided into two parts. Part one 
contains questions concerning employer attitudes and opinions. In 
larger establishments the questionnaire was completed by an admin- 
istrative officer of the establishment. Part two requests start- 
ing date, ending date, wage, hours, and reason for leaving (if not 
still employed) for each former JTP client at the establishment 
who was drawn in the employer sample. In larger firms, this 
information typically was supplied by a personnel administrator in 
a central office. In small firms, respondents varied; frequently 
the owner and CEO completed both parts of the employer survey. As 
shown in table 6-1, response rates for part two (78.5 percent) are 
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TAllC 6-1 
RESPONSE '^km FOR EMPLOYCR SAMPLE 



Part 


1: E^»lo)fer Attitudes end Opinions 






N 


Percente9e 


SMplt frmt 
OuMt1onnft1r«s rtturmd 
Auirv of JT!> partlclpvitt 
NaxiM uMblt Mmp{9 


511 
340 

» 199 
199 


100.0 
66.5 
38.9 
38.9 




Pert 2: Eiployer Verification 






N 


Percentage 


Saiplt frM 

QuMtlonnaIrM returned 
EipioyMt verified 
NexlM liMble eaployee i 


549 
431 
423 


100.0 
78.5 

97.4 



Buch better than response rates for part one (66.5 percent). Both 

^° percentage points higher than those 
obtained for the PY 1986 survey. 

Tie data collection was conducted by Appropriate Solutions, 
under subcontract to the National Center. Initial contacts 
with es^ablishm^rts were made by telephone to determine the cor- 
rect address and appropriate respondent in the fira. Question- 
nelresfor part one and part two of the survey were then nailed to 
nR?<s*'*A?n" by telephone. The cover letter identified 

S'.-K^'^^^^J" jointly responsible for the data collection, 
explained the importance of the survey, and gave directions for 
completirg both parts. If the recipient of the letter was not the 
■appropriate respor.dent, the letter provided instructions to Sis- 

P*^" ^° in firm who could complete 

Jr!^; *'!f ^J^ected that records of the firm would be used to 
complete part two. One to five telephone reminders were used to 
"^Pondents to return completed questionnaires; these 

sjiph": ?Mrs^ ^-^^ "-i-^ 



Variables 

Twenty-four items from part one of the employer survey were 
iS thi r®!:. complete employer questionnaire appears 

fS-^i!*^^ "'^^''.^^ ^^^^ report = The variables weie defined By 
assigning numeric values to the response options. The numeric 

aSi ?-SniJf? S^''^" ^^^i^! ^« response option in the^pendix 
and in tabulations presented later in this chapter. 

, Twelve variables were used to assess the agreement between 

employee and employer reports, six were taken from employee 



(title IIA) reports, and the other six contained the same Informa- 
tion as the employee variables but were reported by the employer. 
The content of the six variables and the question on which each Is 
based for employees and employers Is as follcws: 

Employee Employer 



Starting date Qllb Ql 

Ending date Qllc Ql 

Hours/week Qlld Q3 

Earnings/week Q6 Q5 

Still employed Qllf Q2 

Reason left Qllf Q2 



Dates were converted to decimal numbers using years as units. 
Dates with missing days were converted to decimal numbers by 
substituting 15 for the missing day. Dates with missing months or 
years were defined as missing values. The earnings from the 
employee data were defined as missing If the respondent had worked 
at more than one firm during the 13-week follow-up period. This 
procedure was necessary to ensure that the earnings report of the 
title IIA respondent was for the same firm as the respondent to 
the employer survey (since the employer was the first employer 
after the JTP client ended participation In title IIA programs) . 

Data on employees* reasons for leaving firms are sparse 
because most title IIA respondents remained with their firms 
during the follow-up. Pairs of dlchotomous variables (one for 
employee, one for employer) were constructed Indicating whether 
the title IIA respondent still worked at the firm at the time of 
the survey, one variable was defined from the ending date. (The 
ending date was given a special code to Indicate the Individual 
still worked at the firm.) The other variable was defined from 
the reason left. (Reason left also was given a special code If 
the Individual had not left.) A double reliability check on 
whether the title IIA respondent was still working at the firm was 
conducted using these two pairs of variables. 



Analysis 

Most of the analysis Is presented In the form of frequency/ 
percentage distributions and cross-tabulations. These forms of 
presentation are quite common and require no exposition here. Two 
aspects of the analysis may not be self-explanatory, however, both 
are related to the assessment of employee-employer correspondence 
regarding datss, hours, earnings, and so forth: Th<? fir«^ jisnent 
Is the test of significance of differences between mean values for 
the samri content variable calculated from the employee and 
emp >yer samples. The second has to do with summarizing the 
degree of case-by-case correspondence between Individual employee 
and employer reports. 
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One way to gauge employee-'einployer agreement is to compare 
the averages of employee reports to the corresponding averages of 
employer reports. It would be useful to conduct a statistical 
test of th€i null hypothesis that the two means are equal. How- 
ever , since the two samples are not independent of each other, the 
usual formula for the standard error of the difference between two 
means is not appropriate. In f&ct, in the present case where 
employee and employer reports are positively correlated, the usual 
formula would substantially overstate the standard error thus 
tending to exaggerate the degree of agreement between employees 
and employers. The formula for the standard error of the differ- 
ence between two means calculated from independent random samples 
is— 

SE = ( 1^ + 2^)/N I independence 

where SE stands for standard error; and 2^ denote the variance 
of X in sample 1 and sample 2, respectively; and N - the sample 
size — assumed the same in both samples for the present 
application. For nonindependent samples, the formula is — 

SE = (^2 - 2 12 + 2^)/** I nonindependent samples 

where 12 covariance between employee and employer reports. 

To illustrate how seriously the first formula can overestimate the 
standard error in the case of earnings, the first formula (using 
sample standard deviations and N-*l in the denominator) yields an 
estimate of 10.5; whereas, the second formula yields 5.4. 

The means of the employee and employer reports could be the 
same or nearly the same even if there were poor correspondence 
between the two reports in case-by case comparisons. Therefore, 
it is informative to summarize the degree of case-by-case corre- 
spondence. For numeric variables, the most commonly used measure 
of the degree of correspondence is the correlation coefficient. 
The square of the correlation between employee and employer 
reports indicate the proportion of total variance in employee 
reports "explained" or "accounted for" by the employer report.^ 
It summarizes the degree to which employee reports can be pre- 
dicted from a linear function of employer reports, according to 
the following formula: 

employee report = a + b* (employer report) + e 

where a and b are constants, and e is the error of prediction . 

A number of indexes of agreement could be used. For example, 
the average error di^r^^^^fr^inrt rtirAr+'lon iw a/^sv to interpret. We 
chose the squared correlation because (1) it ranges between 0 and 
1(1= perfect correspondence) , (2) its unrestricted value can be 



^Employee reports are treated as dependent variables, and 
employer reports as independent variables. 



interpreted as the proportion of "explained" variance, and (3) it 
is the Boet commonly used measure of association, thus permitting 
ready comparison to findings in other studies. 



Findings 

This section presents the major findings on employer opinions 
and attitudes — part one of the employer survey — and the degree of 
agreement between employee and employer reports of employment 
variables — part two of the employer survey and the related vari- 
ables from the title IIA 13 -week survey. 



EaDlover Attitudes and Opinions 

Employer responses to part one of the employer questionnaire 
are organized into six broad content areas: 

o employer opinions of job application skills of JTP 
participants 

o employer assessments of JTP participants* job performance 

o employer perceptions of the JTP program as a source of 
employees 

o employer perceptions of the cost-benefit ratio of partici- 
pating in JTP 

o employer opinions of job-related behaviors (turnover, 
absenteeism/tardiness, theft/vandalism) of JTP 
participants 

o employer reasons for hiring JTP participants. 

The cost-benefit assessments of employers are measured by a single 
question (Q8) , and four items indicate reasons for participation 
(QIO). In addition, tables are presented indicating the number of 
employees who were JTP participants for each firm and the average 
length of employment of JTP participants. 

Table 6-2 summarizes employer opinions of JTP participants* 
job application skills. ^ As in all tables assessing attitudes 



^All significance test in this chapter test the hypothesis that 
the mean eq[uals the midpoint of the range (neutral) . Significant 
values above the midpoint indicate positive employer assessments 
of JTP participants, and si'jnificant values belov th^ Midpoint 
indicate negative assessments. The following are used to indicate 
the level of significance in all tables: 

*p < 0.05; **p< 0.01; ***p < 0.001; ****p < 0.0001. 
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or opinions, statistical tests are reported indicating whether the 
opinion deviates from the neutral level — midpoint of the range. 
In the case of job application skills, employees report that JTP 
participants are above average. The deviations from neutral arc 
small but they are statistically significant, especially for 
resume skills. 



TABLE 6-2 

EMPLOYER OPINIOMS OF JOB APPLICATION SKILLS OP JTP CLIENTS 



Skills 


JTP Employees Are-- 


Mean 


Standard 
Devi at ion 


N 


Bctter(3) 


Satne(2) 


Worse (1) 


No 

Opinion (2) 


Resime skills (Q2A) 


22. 8X 


54 .8% 


5.65t 


16.8X 


2.17**** 


0.51 


\97 


Interviewing 
















skills (Q2B) 


16.2 


67.2 


9.6 


7.1 


2.07* 


0.50 


198 



NOTE: Numeric values assigned to each response option ore given in parenthesis 
following the option. 

Employer assessments of job performance of JTP participants 
are reported in table 6-3. The chance that the deviation from 
neutral is due to sampling error is less than the traditional 0.05 
level of significance for five of the items. Employers have a 
favorable opinion of the appearance, ability to get along with 
coworkers, work attitudes, work quality, and productivity of JTP 
participants. In the employers* opinions, however, JTP partici- 
pants do need more on-the-job training and supervision, on tne 
other characteristics the participants are not significantly 
different from other typically employees. This in itself could be 
viewed as a positive finding. The positive assessment of work 
quality and productivity of JTP participants is particularly 
encouraging. 

As shown in table 6-4, employers find JTP participants to be 
an excellent source of employees. Almost 9 out of 10 of the 
employers are likely to hire more JTP participants. The devia- 
tions from the neutral point on both iteiiiS are the largest in any 
of the tables, and they are highly statistically significant. 

The positive assessment of the cost-benefit ratio reported in 
table 6-5 reinforces the view that employers find JTP participants 
a good source of employees. The average assessment of the cost- 
benefit ratio is more than 50 percent of the standard deviation 
above the neutral point on the item, and the deviation from neu- 
tral is highly statistically significant. 
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TABLE 6-3 



EMPLOYER ASSESSMENT OF JOB PERFORMANCE OF JTP CLIENTS 











JTP Enployees Are- 










Traits 


Better(3) 


Saine(2) 


Worsed) 


No 

Opinton(2) 


Mean 


Deviation 


N 


Appearance (Q2C) 
Coimuiicat ion (u<^) 
Moth (Q2E) 
Training (Q2F) 
Get along (Q2g> 
Work attitude (Q2H) 


14. 6X 
12.2 
6,7 
16.3 
11.1 
?1,8 


72. 7X 

75.1 

59,0 

61.2 

78.8 

66.5 


7. IX 
7,1 
6.7 
10.2 
2.0 
7.1 


5.6X 

5.6 
27.7 
12.2 

8.1 

4.6 


2.08* 

2.05 

2.00 

2.06 

2.09** 

2.14**** 


0.46 
0.44 
0^37 
0.51 
0.35 
0.51 


198 
197 
195 
196 
198 
197 




JTP Employees 








Needs 


Need 
Less(3) 


No 

Difference(2) 


Neeo 
More(l) 


No 

Gpinion(2) 


Neon 


Standard 

D#\/iiit ion 


}| 


OJT needed (Q2L) 
Supervision needed 
(Q2M) 


9.6 
10.6 


64.6 
65.2 


19.7 
20.2 


6.1 
4.0 


1.90* 
1.90* 


0.53 
0.55 


198 
198 








JTP Enployees Are- 










Traits 


Much 
Better 

(5) 


Better 
(4) 


No 

Diff. 
(3) 


Worse 
(2) 


Much 

Worse 

(1) 


Don't 
Know 

(3) 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


N 


Work quality (03) 
Productivity (04) 


2.0 
3.0 


18.1 
21.1 


66.8 
63.8 


7.5 
8.0 


0.5 
0.5 


5.0 
3.5 


3.13** 
3.18**** 


0.58 
0.63 


199 
199 



: Nuneric values assigned to each response option are given in parentheses 
following the option. 



TABLE 6-4 



EMPLOYER PERCEPTIONS OF THE JTP PROGRAM 



Perceptions 


Always 
(5) 


Usually 
(4) 


Some- 
times 
(3) 


Rarely 
(2) 


Neve 
(1) 


No 

r (3p{nion 
(3) 


Mean 


Std. 
Dev. 


N 


JTP good source of 
skilled labor (05) 


6.0 


37.7 


39.7 


8.0 


0.5 


8.0 


3.41**** 


0.75 


199 




Very 

Likely 

(5) 


Somewhat 

Likely 

(4) 


Not Very 

Likely 

(2) 


Not at 
All 

Likely 
(1) 


Don't 

Know 

(3) 


Mean 


Std. 
Dev. 


N 


Likely to hire more 
JTP (09) 


51.8 


32.7 


4.5 


4. 


0 


7.0 


4.24**** 


1.04 


199 



NOTE: Nuneric values assigned to each response option are qiven in mrpnfh«c«o 

Ihk uf^i tun. 
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TABLE 6-5 

EMPLOYER COST BENEFIT ASSESSMENT (08) 



Percentage 



N 



Costs outweigh ber^efits (1) 

Benefits outweigh costs (3) 

Costs and benefits are about the same (2) 

No opinion (2) 



8.1 
43.4 
26.3 
22.2 



16 
86 
52 
44 



Total 



100.0 



198 



Mean 

Standard deviation 
Significance 



2.35 
0.63 
0.0001 



NOTE: Nuneric values assigned to each response option are given in parentheses after 
the option. 



Table 6-6 shows a statistically significant tendency for 
employers to believe that JTP participants are less prone to 
theft and vandalism on the job than are other employees. Discrep- 
ancies from neutral are small, however. The data show that 
employees believe that JTP participants are about as prone to job 
turnover, absenteeism, and tardiness, as other employees. 

Reasons why employers participate in JTP are shown in table 
6-7. These data indicate that the wage subsidy is the most impor- 
tant reason for participation. (Employers reported that they had 
received subsidies for 40 percent of the former clients for whom 
employment was verified.) However, lower recruitment and training 
cosrs are also signif icanr. Contribution to the corporaiie image 
is less important than the other reasons. 

Tables 6-8 and 6-9 show the number of JTP employees per firm 
and the average length of employment, respectively. The mean 
number of employees is one of the few results that differed from 
those found last year to any important degree (2.43 employees). 
This increase was caused primarily by one employer that reported 
it had hired 247 JTP participants, more than twice as many as the 
next largest employer, it is encouraging to find that, similar to 
the PY 198 6 survey, most JTP employees remain with the firm for 
about a year (DKs excluded). 
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On balance, employers usually express a favorable assessment 
of JTP. Particularly encouraging is the fact that they believe 
that JTP participants are most productive and do higher-quality 
work than nonparticipants and are good sources of trained 
employees. Almost 9 our of 10 of the employers report that they 
will likely hire JTP participants again. Also, employers believe 
that the benefits outweigh the costs of participation. 

Perhaps most significant from a policy perspective is the 
consistency of these results with thoss found in the previous 
survey. Virtually all of the results differ from the PY 1986 
survey by only a fe;: percentage points or a tenth or less on a 
mean score. This consistency indicates that the surveys are 
reliably measuring fairly stable attitudes toward JTP among 
employers . 



TABLE 6-6 



EMPLOYE* ASSESSMENT OF JTP CLIENTS' EMPLOYMEMT- RELATED BEHAVIORS 





JTP Clients Are-- 








Behavior 


Better(3) 






No 




Standard 






Sam (2) 


Uorted) 


Opinion (2) 


Nean 


Deviation 


N 


Tumovtr (02 1) 


17.3X 


53.6X 


18.9X 


10.2X 


1.96 


0.60 


196 


AbMntMisji^ 










Tardiness (02J) 


21.3 


58.A 


15.2 


5.1 


2.06 


0.60 


197 


Theft/vandal itM (Q2K) 


6.2 


53.A 


1.6 


3a.9 


2.05* 


0.28 


193 



MOTE: Nuneric values assigned to each response option are given in parentheses after 
the option. 



TABLE 6*7 



REASONS WHY EMPLOYERS PARTICIPATE IN JTP OHIO PROGRAMS 



Reason 


Extremely 
Important 

(5) 


(4) 


(3) 


(2) 


Not at all 

Important 
(1) 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


N 


Lower recruitment 


















costs (010A) 


27. 2X 


19. 4X 


25. 6X 


10. OX 


17.8X 


3.28** 


1.42 


180 


Lower training 














costs (010B) 


24.9 


23.8 


27.0 


8.6 


15.7 


3.34*** 


1.35 


185 


Subsidy (010C) 


38.9 


22.7 


14.1 


10.8 


13.5 


3.63**** 


1.43 


185 


Help corporate 












image (0100) 


11.0 


12.7 


35.4 


13.3 


27.6 


2.66*** 


1.30 


181 



MOTE: Nuneric values assigned to each response option are given in parenthesis after 
the option. 
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TABLE 6-8 
NUMBER or JTP ENPLOYEES <Q6) 



NuBter of E»ploy»M <Q6) 


Percenta9e 


N 


None 


4.5 


9 


1 


22.6 


45 




12.6 


25 




6.5 


13 




4.5 


9 




5.0 


10 




2.5 


5 




1.5 


3 




U5 


3 




0.5 


1 


10 


2.5 


5 


More than 10 


16.1 


32 


Don't know 


19.6 


39 



NMn « 10.29 <N « 160) 
Standard deviation « 26.49 



NOTE: Don't know were emitted from catctilation of mean and standard deviation. 



TABU 6-9 

AVERAGE TENURE OF JTP CLIENT EMPLOYMENT (Q7) 



Tenure (Q7) 


Percentage 


N 


1 to 3 months (2) 


11.2 


22 


4 to 6 bontht (5) 


.5.3 


26 


7 to 9 months (8) 


9.2 


1R 


iG to i2 months (lii 


10.2 


20 


More than 12 months (18) 


34.7 


68 


Don't know (missing) 


21.4 


42 


Total 


100.0 


196 



Mean • 11.44 (N » 154) 
Standard deviation « 6.35 



NOTE: Nuneric values assigned to each response option are given in parentheses after 
the option. Calculation of the mean and standard daviation omitted the don't 
knows. 



Corresponcaence bfttveen Employee anci Employer Reports 

The methodls of assessing the correspondence between employee 
and employer reports of numeric variables are described in the 
procedures section of this chapter. Table fi-io nr««i»rite the 
statistics described there. To summarize briefly, the employee 
report is considered the dependent variable and the employer 
report is the independent variable. The correlation coefficient 
is a measure of the degree of agreement, 1.00 being the maximum, 
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and the r-square is the squared correlation from the regression. 
The overall results in table 6-10 show close agiaeaent between the 
average eaployee and employer reports of start date, ending date, 
hours per week, and less agreement on earnings per week. Only the 
earnings differences are statistically significant, and the 
numeric values are close. Despite the agreement in the means, 
case-by-case correspondence between employee and employer reports 
is generally low to moderate. 



TABLE 6-10 



CORRESPOtlOEMCE BETUEEN EMPtOYEE AND EMPLOYER REPORTS Of 
START DATE, END DATE, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 



Variable 


Eiployae 
Mean 


Eiif>loyer 
Mean 


Correlation 
coefficient 


r-iquare 


N 


Starting date 


87.2 


87.2 


.64 


0.41 


413 


Ending date 


87.5 


87.7 


.58 


0.34 


109 


Houra/Mcek 


37.2 


38.0 


.55 


0.30 


369 


Earnings/week 


230.0 


254.8 


.74 


0.55 


254 



NOTE: Tests of hypothtses against the tuo-tailad alternative that the mean reported b/ 
the employee e<^(s the Mean reported by the esployer were carried out usir« the 
correction for correlated saoples. 

Table 6-11 reports the cross-tabulations between employee and 
employer reports of whether the employee was still working at the 
firm at the tlma of the intsr'/isv. Sines th» .inijloyer survey 
occurred later than the employee survey, it is possible for an 
employee to accurately report still working at the firm and the 
employer to accurately report that the individual is no longer 
working at the firm. The lower left cell (totals excluded) of the 
table therefore may contain consistent entries. The upper right 
cell clearly contains inaccurate reports. Because of the time 
lapse between the employee and employer surveys, however, it is 
difficult to assess the large number of entries in the lower left 
cell. In comparison to the PY 1986 survey, the degree of agree- 
ment between employers and employees is 19 percentage points 
higher in the cell that indicates the employee is no longer with 
the firm. Unfortunately, this improvement was combined with a 4 
percentage point increase in the upper right hand cell that 
reflects inaccuracy on the part of one party or the other. 
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TABLE 6-11 



CORRESPONDENCE KTUEEN EMPLOYEE AND EMPLOYER REPORTS OF 
WHETHER STILL EMPLOYED 



Eiiptoyee Report 


Eaptoyer Report 
No Ym 


Total 


No 

Yt8 


49. 7X 
50.3 


7.4X 
92.6 




26.0X 
74.0 


Total 


100.0 
(171) 


100.0 
(217) 




100. C 
(388) 




1 > 0.48 
^2 » 89.0 


^ » 0.23 

df » 1 p< 0.0001 





Table 6-12 reports a cross-classification of employee and 
employer stated reasons for leaving the job. Entries are niinbers 
rather than percentages. Because of the small N and the large 
number of cells, no firm conclusions can be drawn from the table; 
however, some modest degree of agreement between employees and 
employers is apparent. The largest discrepancy occurs for 
"fired. Only 8 employees report being fired, 6 of whom were 
reported as fired by employers. In contrast employers report 
having fired 32 employees, 16 of whom reported they were still 
working at the firm. Again, the time-lapse between the two 
suxrveys makes interpretation of this result ambiguous. 

TABLE 6-12 

CORRESPONDEHCE BETUEEH EMPLOYEE AND ENPLGVER REPORTS OF 
REASON FOR LEAVING/STILL THERE 





Enployer Reaaon 




















StUl 




Enployee Rtason 


Fired 


Health 


Job end 


Laid off 


New Job 


Quft 


Other 


There 


Total 


Ffrwi 


6 










1 




1 


8 


Health 




2 








3 




0 


5 


Job encM 






3 






4 




0 


7 


Laid off 


8 




1 


9 




4 




3 


25 


New job 


1 




1 




13 


5 




3 


23 


Quit 


1 




1 




2 


13 




6 


25 


Other 






1 






1 


1 


1 


4 


Stm there 


16 


3 


2 


18 


23 


23 


2 


201 


288 


Total 


32 


5 


9 


27 


36 


54 


3 


217 


385 



Overalx the data indicate a fairly high degree of disagree- 
ment between the individual reports of former JTP participants and 
their employers, but considerable agreement in the statistics that 
summarize these individual reports. The combination of findings 
suggest that there is no consistent pattern of error in the 
reports from either of the parties, instead, there are random 
errors of over and under reporting by both, which tend to cancel 
each other and yield similar mean values. Furthermore, the time 
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points of r«f«rence and exact wording of the questions in the 
•aploysr and eaiployee questionnaires do not match. The earnings 
qusstlons are different in the two surveys. If the employee and 
employer reports are assumed to be equally reliable measures, then 
the correlation coefficient, rather than the r-squars is the 
estimate of reliability. The correlations reported in table 6-10 
are not exceptionally high reliabilities when compared to other 
social science data, but are within the usual range for short 
attitude scales. 
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CHAPTER 7 
SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 



What do all the analyses and dozens of tables presented in 
this report allow us to conclude about the effects of the services 
provided by JTP-Ohio to disadvantaged and dislocated workers? 
Perhaps the best way to answer this question is to review the 
characteristics of the clients at application and to trace their 
experiences through their programs and into the labor market. 
Such a summary can be presented and followed more easily by 
separating the discussion of the title IIA and title III clients. 

Title IIA Qverviaw 

On a statewide basis, the title IIA clients who enroll with 
JTP-Ohio are evenly divided between males and females. Two-thirds 
are white, and one-third are either black (31 percent) or a member 
of another minority group (3 percent) . Most clients (53 percent) 
are between 30 and 54 years of age, and almost all the rest are 29 
or younger. Only 3 percent are 55 or older. A little over half 
(53 percent) are welfare recipients when they apply. Three of 
every 10 are single parents, and one-quarter are parents in two 
parent families. 

At the time they apply for JTPA services, three-quarters are 
unemployed; those who are employed earn so little that they 
qualify as economically disadvantaged. The average number of 

-~*.>~v. vu^^aivj WHO jreat piior to appxicacxon was a/. une- 

sixth of the clients have conditions that act as severe barriers 
to employment! 8 percent are convicted offenders, 7 percent are 
handicapped, and 1 percent have limited English proficiency. The 
educational attainment of the clients is higher than might be 
expected. About one-quarter are high school dropouts, but over 
one-quarter (27 percent) attended college and 7 percent report 
they completed it. 

As clients are enrolled and assessed, they tend to be 
assigned to programs and services in accordance with their needs. 
Welfare recipients and others with the least education and work 
experience are likely to be assigned to classroom training while 
those who are more job ready are directed to job search or on-the- 
job training (OJT). Clients rate their experiences in jTP-ohio 
"excellent "^^^^ average ratings falling between "good" and 

Gender, age, and race have strong influences on employment 
after leaving JTP-Ohio, as do welfare status, previous work 
experience, and educational attainment. All of these influences 
are in the expected direction, white males in the age range 30 
54 are employed more and earn more than minorities, females and 
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those younger and older. Welfare status, limited work experience 
and low educational attainment depress employment and earnings. 



Just as important as all these individual characteristics, 
however, is whether or not the clients enter employment at termi- 
nation. Two-thirds (68 percent) enter employment and these former 
clients are far more likely to be employed and to have higher 
weekly earnings when they are contacted 3 months and 6 months 
after termination than clients who leave JTP-Ohio for other 
reasons. 

Clients • ratings of how much the training or services they 
receive while in JTP-Ohio programs help them on their jobs fall 
between "a little" and "some" help. The average rating is signif- 
icantly above the neutral or midpoint of the scale, but consider- 
ably lower than the clients' ratings of their experiences in the 
programs. 

Slightly more than a third (37 percent) of the clients report 
that JTPA assisted them in finding their first jobs. This repre- 
sents over half of those who entered employment at termination. 
Clients who receive job search assistance and OJT are more likely 
to report assistance in finding a job than those who who take 
classroom training, other groups likely to report assistance are 
high school dropouts, older workers, minorities, and those with 
limited English proficiency. These also are characteristics that 
are associated with being less job-ready and more likely to be 
assigned to classroom training. It appears that program staff 
provides extra services to less employable clients. As a result, 
these clients are more likely to report receiving assist *ncs than 
clients with characteristics' more attractive to employers. 

About one in five clients (18 percent) report their employers 
required them to sign up for JTPA to get their jobs. Most of 
these are clients who were assigned to OJT. 

During the first 13 weeks after leaving JTP-Ohio, former 
clients work an average of 8 weeks. When they are contacted 
during the thirteenth week, 59 percent are employed. Those who 
are employed earn an average of $218. When former clients are 
contacted again another 13 weeks later, 26 weeks after leaving 
JTP-Ohio, they have virtually the same average number of weeks 
worked and percentage employed during the second follow-up period, 
and their average weekly earnings have increased by $7. 

It is far more difficult to prepare individuals who are 
welfare recipients at application for fiTOnloympnt. when thev are 
contacted 13 and 26 weeks after termination", those who were* on 
welfare at application work less, earn less, and are more likely 
to be receiving welfare than those who were not on welfare when 
they enrolled. Nevertheless, participation in JTP-Ohio substan- 
tially reduces the percentage receiving welfare. At application, 
approximately one-half of all enrollees are recipients. At the 
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13*veek follow-up, this figura drops to al&ost ona-guarter and 
drops even a little lover at the 26-veek follow-up.^ 

The decrease in welfare among those who were recipients at 
application is larger than the decrease in the overall sample. 
This decrease^ however, is somewhat offset by clients who were 
not recipients at application but receive welfare at follow-up. 
Fortunately, those who start receiving welfare are only about 
one-sixth of those who stop. The reduction among those who were 
recipients at application is almost 60 percent while less than 
10 percent of those who were not recipients at application are on 
welfare at follow-up. 

In general, employers are satisfied with the JTP*Ohio clients 
whom they hire. Employers were asked to make 15 ratings comparing 
their typical employees who have been through a JTPA/PIC program 
with those who have not had such a program. The ratings covered 
such things as communication skills, ability to get along with 
fellow employees, absenteeism/tardiness, and productivity. On 
eight of these scales, the average ratings are in favor of JTP- 
Ohio clients, and on five there are no significant differences. 
The exceptions are on the amount of OJT and supervision needed. 
On these scales the differences are in favor of employees who hcwe 
not been through a JTPA/PIC program. On the average, clients stay 
with their first employers after leaving JTP-Ohio for almost a 
year (11.4 months). Over 80 percent of employers report they are 
likely to hire more JTPA/PIC participants in the future. Their 
most important reasons for doing so are the wage subsidy and lower 
training and recruitment costs, in that order. 



Title III overview 

To be eligible for services under title III of JTPA, workers 
must have been terminated from jobs to which there is little 
likelihood that they will return or be unemployed for a long 
period with little prospect for reemployment in the same or 
similar occupations in the 'ireas where they reside. It is not 
necessary, however, that they be economically disadvantaged. This 
difference in eligibility criteria leads to major differences in 
the characteristics of clients served. 

Only 6 percent of title III clients are welfare recipients 
when they apply to JTP-Ohio, and only 3 percent are single 
parents. Title III clients are predominantly whito (83 percent), 
male (72 percent), and in the age range 30 to 54 ('1 pv^rcent) . 
These are characteristics that most research, including the analy- 
ses of the title IIA data, has found to be associatevi vith favor- 
able labor market experiences. The follow-up results to be 
reviewed shortly support this general finding. 



^Actual figures are not reported because they differ slightly 
for the 13 -week and 26-week surveys. 
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Title III clients have relatively high educational attain- 
ment and considerable work experience. Only 14 percent did not 
complete high school; close to half (43 percent) attended college 
and 10 percent graduated. At the time the title III clients 
enrolled in JTP-OhiO; they had an average of 18 years of labor 
market experience, and they had worked 30 weeks during the year 
prior to enrollment* 

h title IIA client with the characteristics of the average 
title III client would be considered job ready and would probably 
be assigned to OJT, This is not as frequent an assignment in 
title III programs • Many title III programs are contracted to 
service providers such as the labor unions that represent the 
dislocated workers or to training institutions. These providers 
tend to offer classroom training or job search rather than OJT. 
The nature of most title III programs accounts for the low per- 
centage that report JTPA assisted them to find a job (22 percent) 
and that their employers required them to sign up for JTPA to 
obtain their jobs (9 percent) . 

The ratings that title III clients give to the programs in 
which they participate are very similar to those given by title 
IIA clients. Clients are most positive about the staff and least 
positive about the helpfulness of the training or services 
received in the program on the job. Ratings of their programs 
average between "good»* and "excellent," and their rating of help- 
fulness on the job averages between "a little" and "some." 

Surprisingly, given the characteristics of title III 
clients, the percentage who are employed at termination from JTP- 
Ohio (71 percent) is only 3 points higher than that for title IIA 
clients. The employment rate of the title Ills, however, does not 
decline during the follow-up period. In fact, their employment 
rate at 13 weeks is 73 percent, 2 points higher than at termina- 
tion. The title Ills also work on the average almost 10 weeks of 
the 13-week period, a full week and one-half more than the title 
1 1 As. 

The biggest difference in employment experiences between the 
title III and IIA clients is in average weekly earnings. Title 
Ills earn an average of $363 and title IIAs earn $218. An earn- 
ings difference of this magnitude cannot be attributed to differ- 
ences in the types of services received under the separate titles. 
Much of the difference is a reflection of the characteristics of 
clients enrolled under the two titles and wage patterns in the 
labor market that traditionally favor white males in their prime 
working years. Even among these clients, most of whom have char- 
acteristics desirable to employers, whether or not they were 
employed at termination from JTP-Ohio strongly influences their 
employment experiences during the follow-up period. 

Overall, the percentage of welfare recipients among title III 
clients does not change from application to follow-up (6 percent). 
The percentage reduction in welfare status among those who were 
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welfare recipients at application, however, Is almost as large 
among title Ills as It Is among IlAs. That Is, about half of the 
title III clients who were welfare recipients at application are 
not recipients at follow-up. Those who were recipients at appli- 
cation who are else recipients at follow-up represent 3 percent of 
all the title III clients* To this 3 percent, however, must be 
added 3 percent who were not receiving welfare at application who 
started receiving It during the follow-up period. The result Is 
that the percentage of those on welfare for the total group 
remains the same even though half of those who received welfare at 
application do not do so at follow-up. 



Im plications 

The preceding summaries Indicate that the services provided 
by JTP-Ohlo are having the intended effect: most disadvantaged 
clients are obtaining and retaining jobs that pay on the average 
over $2.00 more per hour than the minimum wage, and over half of 
those who were welfare recipients when they enrolled have become 
self-supporting. Dislocated workers are obtaining jobs that pay 
on the average over $9.00 per hour. 

Many personal characteristics over which JTP-Ohlo has no 
control have a strong Influence on what happens to clients after 
they leave their programs, one factor over which JTP-Ohlo has 
some control, however, has a powerful Impact Independent of 
personal characteristics. That factor Is whether or not the 
client Is employed at termination. Clients who are employed at 
termination (In comparison to those who are not) are more likely 
to be employed and are less likely to be on welfare when they are 
contacted 13 and 26 weeks later. These are substantial differ- 
ences of two to three magnitudes In favor of those who are 
employed at termination, even when the effects of differences In 
personal characteristics are statistically controlled. For 
example, the employment rate at 13 weeks among IIA clients who 
were employed at termination Is 75 percent compared to rates 
ranging from 25 to 31 petcent among those who left JTP-Ohlo for 
other reasons. Differences in weeks worked during the £ollow-up 
period and In welfare status are of similar magnitudes. The 
advantage In average weekly earnings for those employed at termi- 
nation Is not as sizeable, but weekly earnings are only calculated 
for those who are employed at follow-up. 

Simply having a job at termination, however, is not as power- 
ful as these comparisons suggest. What having a job Indicates is 
the presence of a number of other personal traits that are impor- 
tant to success in the labor market. Those clients who had jobs 
at termination also had—with the support and encouragement of 
staff — sufficient motivation, personal discipline, and resources 
to persist in their JTP-Ohlo programs. They wanted jobs enough to 
find the JTP-Ohlo agencies in their SDAs, to enroll with these 
agencies, to accept the program assignments they were given, to 
fulfill the responsibilities of their programs, and to accept the 
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jobs that the programs made available. They had, In other words, 
successfully passed a number of screens or hurdles that indicate 
they have the skills and personal characteristics that are desired 
by employers. 

Unfortunately,, the services that JTP-Ohio can provide are not 
enough to enable everyone who enrolls to develop or demonstrate 
preferred skills and characteristics. About 3 of every 10 who 
enroll do not have jobs when they leave even though thj clients 
who are least job ready do receive the most services. Welfare 
recipients, exof fenders, and those with handicaps, low educational 
attainment and limited work experience are the ones most likely to 
be assigned to classroom training which is the most intensive 
service available from JTP-Ohio. 

In some cases, though, the opportxinities that can be provided 
are not enough. When the employment and earnings of former 
clients who took classroom training are compared to those who 
received OJT, it appears that OJT produces much better results. 
When the differences in the characteristics of clients assigned to 
these programs are controlled statistically, much of the apparent 
superiority of OJT disappears. It is not that OJT is a far more 
effective program; rather, it is that classrocn training is 
assigned those more difficult to serve. When the differences in 
clients served by the two programs are considered, the results of 
these programs are much more similar than when the differences in 
clients are not considered. 

To a considerable degree, the results presented in this 
report confirm the basic assumption that has been the core of 
employment and training programs since their inception. Program 
staff know that there are many people who need a little more 
assistance and encouragement than they have received in their 
previous encounters with the educational and employment institu- 
tions of our society. This is what JTPA provides. JTP-Ohio 
cannot overcome all the problems that all its clients bring to it, 
but it can and does help many and the effects of this assistance 
persist at least for a half year after the clients leave their 
jm^^ ^ V4ms . 
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